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Richards-Wilcox Equipped 
Chicago Municipal Pier 


















Upwards of 2,800 doors along both the dock side and the land side of the Municipal Pier 
operate on nearly 6,000 R-W Door Hangers—over six miles of R-W Trolley Track, 14,000 
R-W Brackets and 500 R-W Locks being required to equip these doors. 












R-W Sliding Door Hangers for piers, wharf houses, freight sheds, warehouses, 
lumber sheds and similar buildings are built to render special service and 
to stand up under constant use. 


S€idstite, Garage Door Hardware 


Patents d Appeals to the Prospective Purchaser 











“Slidetite” impresses the prospective purchaser of Garage Door Hardware because it 
embodies the advantages he wants to secure. These advantages are :— 

Simple to install. Easy to operate. Accessible adjustments take care of settling build- 
ing walls. 

Doors close weather-tight. Can’t sag. Can’t swing in the wind. 

First cost reasonable and no aftermath of unexpected expense—set is complete. 

Attractive architectural effect—‘Slidetite’” Hardware is installed inside the garage out 
of sight and out of the way above the doorway. 
Sets for any garage, public or private, packed in strong wooden boxes 










Write for further information 


RichardsWilcox Manufacturing (0 











eon r Aurora, Iuurmors, USA. ean 
aaene Richards‘Wilcox Canadian Co,Ltd.London Ont. a 





“Ahanger for any door that slides” 
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Because the “WEIR” Furnace 


—Burns Soft Coal 


—Consumes Gas and Soot 


—Is of All-Steel Construc- 
tion 
—Gives Extra Heat from 


Fuel 


It is the logical furnace for dealers 
to sell their trade in this time of 
strict economy and high fuel prices. 
We have made and sold the 
“WEIR” forso long that it has au am- 
ply demonstrated its superi- ge 
ority. Write for Catalogue T 
and dealer proposition. = 


MEYER FURNACE COMPANY 
PEORIA ILLINOIS ¢ 
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The FRONT RANK 
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© Steel Furnace 
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sells best, serves best and satisfies best, because it 
Conserves Fuel by reason of its 


Longer Fire Travel 


and larger radiating surface. The [RRONTRANE 
gets the biggest percentage of heat value out of 
the fuel; uses any kind of fuel; is so simply and 
strongly built it stays in order; automatically ven- 
tilates while heating tlie rooms; automatically hu- 
midifies the warm air. and so pleases customers 
that every one of them becomes a walking adver- 
tisement for the RRONT)JANE Steel Furnace. 


If you are not handling the FRaxtRANS Good bre! We're 
write us today for liberal terms ay hee nope 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 


4058 Forest Park Boulevard St. Louis, Mo. __ rece marx 
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SERVE THE CUSTOMER well and the dollar is sure to 


come. This, in epitome, is the whole philosophy of 

merchandising. Whether viewed from 

Dollars the angle of buying goods for one’s 
Follow } ] oe — 

Service. Shelves or of selling commodities for the 


building up of one’s bank account, serv- 
ice is Of prime importance. It is not only essential in 
disposing of goods to the customer’s satisfaction but 
it is equally needful in purchasing commodities with 
the object in mind of supplying the customer's re- 
quirements with the utmost possible efficiency. This 
implies study of one’s neighborhood, observation of 
the homes therein, and consideration of the general 
habits of the people. Thus, by way of illustration, in 
a neighborhood where bungalows predominate it will 
be found that practically every householder has a 
workbench in his basement. Hence he is a prospective 
customer for a good grade of tools. In such a neigh- 
borhood, too, there are many vegetable gardens requir- 
ing spades, rakes, and the like. Service in this 
instance means having the right goods at the right 
prices with sufficient knowledge to explain their use- 
plus friendly interest, politeness, and prompt and 
proper deliveries. 








Nor YET HAs IT been generally realized by our peo- 
ple that we, in the United States, are far behind the 
civilian populations of our Allied coun- 
tries in the sacrifices we are called upon 
Private cars 


Save the 
Gasolene. 


to make to win the war. 
long ago disappeared from the streets of 
London, Paris and other European cities. Across the 
seas nobody, no matter how well to do, dreams longer 
of riding around luxuriously in his automobile. All 
long ago abandoned this practice both to conserve gas- 
olene and to supply their governments with cars which 
could be applied to war purposes. The contrast be- 
tween the auto-less streets of foreign capitals and con- 
gestion of traffic on the streets of Chicago and New 
York caused by countless private cars is so great to 
returning Americans who have been abroad for war 
service of one kind or another that they are led in- 
variably to comment upon it unfavorably. The lesson 
of self-sacrifice has been impressed upon them so 
(deeply during their sojourn abroad that they feel 
shocked to see how lightly the burden of the war still 
rests upon the shoulders of fellow-citizens at home. 
There is only a shade of difference between the use 
of automobiles for pleasure riding on Sunday and the 
employment of private cars and taxicabs for urban 
travel which can just as well be done by street cars, 


subways and elevated lines. In fact, it could be con 
tended with reason that Sunday pleasure riding is 
more defensible than week-day use of automobiles ex- 
cept where the latter furnish a service which cannot 
he secured otherwise, because Sunday riding furnished 
for many busy men their only means of open-air recre- 
ation so essential to the maintenance of physical ef- 
ficiency, while the same plea cannot be made on behalf 
of travel in private cars to and from business. Hence, 
in making his plea for curtailment of automobile travel 
for shopping and to business, A. C. Bedford, chairman 
of the National Petroleum War Service Committee, 
is asking only what is reasonable. 








ONE OF THE CHIEF elements of patriotism is a pride 
ful knowledge of one’s country and its attainments. 
specially in times of war is this knowl 


Patriotism essential to national efficiency. 


Flows From 
Knowledge. 


edge 
Wherefore, it is well to give prominence 
to the summary issued by the Committee 
on Public Information regarding what has already 
been done in the way of saving raw materials under 
the Government’s unified regulation of industries for 
the winning of victory. The War Industries Board, 


for example, has added three or four million yards of 


cloth to our national supply by obtaining a reduction 


in the size of the samples of cloth issued by manufac 
turers. It has made a similar saving in leather by re 
ducing by one-half the number of styles of shoes that 
are manufactured and by limiting the height of wom 
en's shoes to nine inches. 

The whole plan of its work is illustrated by the 
means it adopted to save paint. Manufacturers of 
house paint were putting out forty to one hundred dif- 
Retailers carried large stocks to have 
Ivy limit 


ferent shades. 
as many shades as possible on their shelves. 
ing the number of shades to thirty-two, the War In 
dustries Board reduced the amount of paint that stood 
The 
tained by standardizing the size of the can 
say, by discontinuing the making of half-gallon cans 


unsold on dealers’ shelves. same end was at- 


that is to 


of paint or varnish and allowing none smaller than 
half-pints. 

It has saved tin by providing for the substitution 
of other metals in metal bronzes, castings, solder, col 
lapsible tubes and tin foil. In solder, for example, 50 
per cent tin has been used and 50 per cent lead, al 
Joard now finds that 40 per cent tin and 
This 


though the 
sixty per cent lead was as serviceable as solder. 
substitution means a 20 per cent saving. 

It has saved steel by obtaining a 75 per cent redu 
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tion in the number of sizes and types of drills, plows, 
tillage implements, farm wagons, etc. It has saved 
rubber by reducing the number of types and sizes of 
pneumatic tires from 287 to 52; and, since all our raw 
rubber is imported, this means a saving also of ship 
tonnage. Wool has been saved by reducing the num- 
ber of designs of fabrics manufactured, and by elim- 
inating those designs that were not economical in cut- 
ting. Labor and equipment have been saved in the 
delivery service of retail stores by organizing a co- 
operative delivery service and standardizing routes— 
so that, in one case, 33 department stores saved the 
labor of 303 out of 848 men and freed 129 auto trucks 
out of 324. 

All these and many other similar savings have been 
effected with the assistance and cooperation of the 
industries involved. There has been no friction and 
little hardship. Industries have beeg put on a war 
basis not by the imperial ukase of irresponsible author- 
ity, as in Germany, but by the patriotic willingness of 
the nation to do everything in its power to help the 
war program. And through the War Industries Board, 
as through the Food Administration, the fuel Admin- 
istration, and all the other war boards of the Govern- 
ment, the American democracy has shown its ability 
to organize for war as thoroughly as the most servile 
victims of military autocracy have been organized by 
the most crushing despotism of modern times. 








IN THE JUDGMENT of students of finance, there will 
be a decline of prices after the war. How soon after 
the close of hostilities, this decline will 
begin is difficult to estimate. We may 
expect that after the war there will be 
a waiting demand for many kinds of 
goods and equipment so urgent that for a time price 
will be a secondary consideration. The whole world 
is doing without things that it would gladly buy, wear- 
ing out equipment and falling behind its wants. It is 
falling behind in house-building, for example, in road- 
making, in railway extensions and in the develop- 
ment and improvement of public utilities. Automo- 
bile construction has nearly ceased, and the cars in use 
will be nearly worn out. Clothing will be worn out 
the world over, and stocks of cotton will be low, 
therefore there will be a good market for cotton and 
our cotton states should be prosperous. Not only is 
there the rebuilding and rehabilitation of the war- 
devastated districts to be done, but the development 
of the backward countries looms up with more defi- 
nite and immediate promise than ever before. The 
world is not going to seem so large, or its divisions 
so separate and distinct from each other as in the past. 
Foreign countries will not appear so remote and diffi- 
cult of access to Americans. Undeveloped resources 
which will contribute to the comfort and welfare of 
mankind will not be neglected anywhere if stable gov- 
ernment and protection to investments can be had. 
The stir of the war will be in the blood of all nations 
and the impulse to do things will be manifest. These 
are the conditions favorable to a period of enterprise 
and activity, and which will tend to- sustain prices or 
moderate their decline. 

Nevertheless, it is inevitable that prices will be upon 
a declining scale and this will be the factor of uncer- 


After the 
War Prices 
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tainty and danger in the situation. Falling prices 
shrinking values in inventories, stocks of goods and 
capital investments, have a depressing influence. It 
is comparatively easy to make money when prices are 
rising; the most venturesome may be the most suc- 
cessful then. Errors of judgment are made good by 
something outside the management. I*armers of even 
indifferent skill, who could make but a poor showing 
of profits from their farming operations, have become 
well-off from the rise of land values. The situation is 
very different with prices on a declining scale, for 
then not only is there no margin furnished gratui- 
tously by an unearned difference between buying and 
selling prices, but a portion of the normal earnings 
is lost, and as net earnings decline, capital values 
shrink, credit is unfavorably affected, and indebted- 
ness becomes relatively heavier and more burdensome. 
Therefore it is in order to give warning against in- 
curring indebtedness which will reach over into the 
period after the war, when prices and earnings will 
be lower than now. 

Prices must decline, for one reason, because the 
conditions which occasioned the rise will be reversed. 
The millions of men withdrawn from industry will 
be returned to it, and the millions of women who have 
entered industry will not all leave it. Although it is 
true that there is a vast amount of work waiting to 
be done, private employers will count the cost of capi- 
tal investments more carefully than the Government 
counts the cost of war supplies, and the demand for 
labor even if sufficient to absorb the great supply, will 
not be so urgent as in wartime. It is probable that 
the governments will take action during the transition 
period to provide employment, but constructive work 
will enlarge the facilities of production and increase 
the flow of products, and thus contribute eventually 
to the fall of prices. 

The inventive genius and energies that have been 


active during the war in other channels will be applied 


to the task of supplying the common wants of the 
population. Many lessons both in production and 
economy have been learned which will be of lasting 
value. Science is constantly making discoveries which 
cheapen industrial processes, and science is being ap- 
plied to industry more systematically than ever before. 
The decline of prices which results from such econo- 
mies is not harmful to those able to take advantage of 
it but it is likely to be serious to those who do not 
keep up with the movement. 

The basic industry, agriculture, whose products are 
the chief factor in living conditions and in the wage 
yuestion, and therefore closely related to costs in all 
industries, is susceptible of great improvement in 
methods, and some are under way. Plans are being 
laid in several of the countries at war for placing 
ex-soldiers upon land, and in the United States the 
Secretary of the Interior is developing a plan to that 
end. With the exception, possibly, of live stock, it is 
probable that farm products will soon find their way 
Lack to former levels, and if so this will. have a 
powerful influence upon other prices. It is safe to 
suy that the workers in agriculture will not be satis- 
fied to exchange products with workers in other in- 
dustries on a basis less advantageous to themselves 
than in the past. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 
The Red Cross has no denominational tags or labels. 
It does not concern itself with dogmas or polemics of 
any kind.” Its workers do not inquire into the belief 


or lack of belief of any of its beneficiaries. It is 
purely humanitarian and, therefore, deserves the sup- 
port of every human being without exception. 

a ok aK 

A postal from my old friend S. L. Webster, passed 
by the censor overseas, says: “Even though it is hard 
work instead of hardware, one cannot well get away 
from the latter in the army. I am associated with 
Major Allen of Yalé and Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany and we often talk over our mutual friends.” 

aK *K 

It is foolish to discontinue making the most of life 
merely because we encounter difficulties. An existence 
absolutely devoid of obstacles would be joyless. The 
reason is that there would be no contrasts. Therefore, 
we would be unable to appreciate things of gladness 
because we would have nothing with which to com- 
pare them. There are no troubles which cannot be 
lightened by a cheerful spirit. This thought is well 
phrased in the old saying, “Remember the steam kettle 
—though up to its neck in hot water, it continues to 
sing.” 

. *K * * 

In these days of tragedy we need the healing power 
of laughter to help us preserve our health of mind and 
body. That is why it is well to repeat the following 
story told me by my friend J. S. Bonbright of the 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: 

While a suit was being tried, a woman in.the case 
persisted in commenting loudly on each answer given 
by a witness. The judge repeatedly directed her to 
keep quiet, but she went on audibly contradicting the 
Finally the judge said: 

“Madam, the court demands that you remain quiet. 
Unless you do so, you will be held in contempt.” 


witness. 


Giving the judge a savage look, the woman turned 
to her attorney and inquired: “Who is that guy that’s 
buttin’ in all the time?” 

My friend T. E. Doremus of the Du Pont Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware, says that the green 
speculator is apt to be more suspicious and mistrustful 
than the seasoned one. Green speculators by their 
actions often remind him of the farmer who went 
down to the Boston & Maine station, put down a $20 
bill and said to the ticket agent: 

“Round trip to Washington, young feller.” 

“Here you are,” said the agent. “Change at New 
York.” 

“No, ye don’t, young feller,” snarled the farmer. 
“T’ll take my change right here.” 

x * x 

It’s a joy to meet Jim Gormley of Bullard and Gorm- 
ley, Chicago, at any time of the day. His cheerfulness 
isa perpetual sunshine. Here is one of his stories to 
knock the underpinning from pessimism: 

An auctioneer had been selling horses all day and 
his voice was getting a little husky so that he was econ- 
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omizing as much as possible in the use of words and 
even syllables. 

Early in the day he had shouted the bids, “One hun- 
dred dollars, three hundred dollars,” etc. 

Then he restricted himself to calling out “one hun- 
dred, two hundred, three hundred,” etc. 

When McCarty, attracted through curiosity by the 
crowd, came up, the auctioneer had further abbrevi- 
ated his speech, and was crying, “One hun, two hun, 
can't I get three hun?” 

Off went McCarthy’s coat, and he sang out, ex- 
citedly : 

“Don’t do this all yourself, young fellow. Let me in 
it. I can take care of a few of ’em.” 

x ok Ok 

The pacifist wastes good lung tissue in trying to 
convince the average crowd of red-blooded men, says 
my friend, Harry Van Bayse, of the American Fur- 
nace Company, St. Louis, Missourd. In this connec- 
tion, he relates the incident of an orator at the street 
corner who told the audience of the blessedness of 
non-resistance and while he was speaking, two little 
dogs strayed into the middle of the crowd. “Now,” 
said the orator, “here we have an object lesson thrust 
right into our hands.” He turned to a grubby youth. 
“My little man, if these two animals were to fight, 
what would you do?” An impressive silence settled 
upon the crowd while the unwashed youth studied 
the problem. “Well, guvnor,” he said at last, “*I think 
I’d put a quarter on the black ’un.” 

rs = @ 

Akin to the surgeon who absent-mindedly leaves a 
sponge inside his patient after an operation is the mas- 
ter of ceremonies concerning whom the following 
story is narrated by my friend Fred Muzzy of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts: 

The cornerstone laying had been a brilliant success. 
The weather was fine, the speeches eloquent, the music 
impressive. The master of ceremonies was very well 
satisfied with himself, yet with the dispersal of the 
crowd he became strangely excited. Hurriedly he 
sought the master mason. 

“Is it possible to lift the cornerstone again?” he 
asked. 

“T am afraid not, sir,” said the mason. “Have you 
any particular reason for asking?” 

“T have,” said the master of ceremonies. “I’ve left 
my hat in the receptacle along with the records.” 


Men of eloquence have exhausted the powers of 
speech in an effort to express the value of friendship. 
No other treasure is comparable with it, except the 
Even in that, there is much of 
We all crave the pos- 


love of one’s mother. 
the substance of friendship. 
session of friends. 
I Want a Friend. 
I want a friend who will grip my hand 
With a grip that makes me wince, 
A friend whose fist is big and strong, 
A friend who labors the whole day long, 
Who tackles his task with a battle song, 
Aye, he is the man to be called a prince 


I want a friend, be he rich or poor, 


If his heart is clean and clear, 

A man who is loved by children all 

And romping boys respond to his call, 

I want him near when the shadows fall; 
Oh, give us such men for our safety here! 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 














The Buckwalter Stove Company, Royersford, 
Pennsylvania, has purchased adjoining property and 


will soon build an addition to its plant. 
ee . 


APPROVES “MADE IN JU. S. A.” MARK. 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, held on September 
23, 1918, the following resolution was adopted: 

WHEREAS we believe that the best interests of our 
country are served-when all goods manufactured here 
can be readily identified at all times from goods manu- 
factured elsewhere ; and 

WHEREAS we believe that the identification of the 
country of origin of any goods is facilitated by the use 
of a single designation of origin; and 

WueErEAS we believe that the designation “Made in 
U. S. A.,” in plain type form, is the best means of 
identification of goods manufactured in the United 
States of America: Therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Merchants’ Association of New 
York recommends that the designation “Made in U. 
S. A.,” in plain type form, be used by all of its mem- 
bers on all goods manufactured by them in the United 
States of America, and that the use of all other mark- 
ings to identify the country of origin of such goods be 


discontinued. 
2-ee 


LIBERTY BONDS PROVIDE RIFLES. 





The American soldier swears by his rifle. Machine 
guns are powerful weapons, hand grenades and trench 
bombs may be handy at times, but when it comes right 
down to real sure-enough fighting in the open, where 
the enemy can be seen, give the doughboy a rifle every 
time. The ease with which he can pot a leaping Boche 
at a hundred yards has amazed the soldiers of the 
French and British armies. 

Give the Yanks time and rifles enough and they will 
drive straight through to Berlin. The boys will do 
the shooting, but it is up to those who stay at home 
to provide the rifles. 

Each rifle used by the American soldiers costs the 
government $25. Every $50 bond that you buy will 


put two rifles in the hands of boys at the front. 
*e- 


ADVISES REPAIRING STOVES NOW. 





There are many people who at this time of the year 
start to complain about the hard winter which is in 
store for them. They predict great suffering and 
misery. Strange to say, however, they do little or 


nothing to prepare for the cold season which they 
know is coming. They wait until the severe weather 
actually appears before they do anything to make it 
less hard to bear. Then they have the satisfaction of 
It is cer- 


watching their dire predictions come true. 








tainly inadvisable, to say the least, to wait until win- 
ter arrives, and then start making preparations. The 
time to prepare is now, if some action has not already 
been taken. 

One of the first steps which must be taken to get 
ready for winter is to have all the necessary stove 
and warm air heater repairs made. Stove dealers 
should urge this upon their customers. After doing 
this, the dealers should likewise start their preparation 
by ordering all the repair parts from some concern 
which is known for its prompt and reliable service, 
and which has a complete stock. A concern of this 
kind is the Northwestern Stove Repair Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. This company maintains that it 
carries a complete stock of stove and warm air heater 
repairs, and that dealers can save money and time, 
and eliminate annoyance by ordering all their repairs 
from it at once. For details regarding the repairs 
dealers should communicate with the Northwestern 
Stove Repair Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


o> 
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PATENTS AN OIL-BURNING STOVE. 


Under number 1,276,901, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Arnold Glass, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, for an oil burning stove described herewith: 

The combination with 
an oil burning stove hav- 
ing therein an oven, a 
smoke flue and means to 
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“a te let ports for the hot gases 
7) rd o . . . 

| meme, opening into said flue be- 
low the oven and near the 

top of the oven, means to admit hot gases into the bot- 
tom of the oven, a damper mechanism for simul- 
taneously controlling said outlet ports and opening one 
as it closes the other, and a safety draft valve in the 
oven bottom movable by said damper mechanism to 
open position when the damper mechanism is set to 
pass the hot gases through the oven to the smoke flue. 











ISSUES A WARNING AGAINST USING 
AGENTS IN DEALING WITH THE 
WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD. 

Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board, stated that attorneys or other agents who 
represented to business interests that they had influ- 
ence with his organization, and were in a position to 
obtain special consideration for claims, were simply 
attempting to obtain commissions under false pre- 
tenses. 

It was the desire of the War Industries Board, Mr. 
Baruch said, to obtain the view of every citizen as to 
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business conditions and matters affecting the welfare 
of special industries, but the employment of attorneys 
and special agents to present such arguments was both 
unnecessary and undesirable. 

No man, said Mr. Baruch, whatever claim to power 
he might make, was actually in a position to influence 
the decisions of the War Industries Board. Every 
citizen was on an equal footing, and the appearance 
of special agents to plead a cause would prejudice 
rather than aid it. 

In order that all legitimate arguments might be 
presented, Mr. Baruch continued, an effort was being 
made to decentralize the work of the War Industries 
Board where possible. When this is accomplished 
interested citizens will be able to obtain a hearing 
locally and will not be compelled to make the trip to 
Washington. The plan is being worked out through 
the Research and Conservation Section. 

Another point which Mr. Baruch made was that 
there existed in the minds of some business men con- 
fusion as to the functions of the War Industries Board 
in the matter of contracts. He pointed out that the 
board did not originate any contracts and that it 
simply cleared contracts originating elsewhere with the 
Government by directing the flow of materials to fill 
those agreements. , 

Mr. Baruch discussed also reports that certain 
allies of the United States were making big profits at 
the expense of the United States through sales made to 
various agencies of this Government. He said that he 
did not believe this to be true. Quoting figures ob- 
tained from the War Trade Board, he showed that 
the re-export business of Great Britain in 1918 had 
decreased 86 per cent from the te-export business of 
1913, and that there was a falling off of 70 per cent 
in the direct export business of the United Kingdom 
between 1913 and 1918. 





IT IS OUR TURN NOW. 

A little before the St. Mihiel drive in which the 
Americans booted the Germans out of the Verdun 
neighborhood, General Pershing sent word over that 
the Americans in the camps in France were prepar- 
ing for the supreme effort. 

Pershing and his Yanks made good: 

They won a magnificent victory. 

All Europe is praising them for it. 

Even the enemy says that the Yanks are better than 
the best of the German Grenadiers at their best— 
and they were the best Prussia could muster in 1814 
and 1914. 

Pershing and his Yanks demand that we make good 
also. There is only one way to do it. 

Buy the Fourth Liberty Bonds right from the jump. 

Over-subscribe the total issue. That is the way to 
score a tremendous victory over Germany. 

Buy early and buy to the limit. 

Let’s close the offering with the biggest over-sub- 
scription ever known in the history of bond financing. 

That surely would break the Kaiser’s heart, and 
help Pershing and his Yanks wind up the war with 
a terrific, smashing victory. 
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GETS PATENT FOR AN OIL STOVE. 


Lee S. Chadwick, East Cleveland, Ohio, assignor 
to The Cleveland Metal Products Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has procured United States patent rights, under 
number 1,276,872 for an oil stove described in the 
following : 


In a stove of 
the character de- 
scribed, the com- 
bination of an in- 
ner and an outer 
wick tube, a band 
mounted in the 
space within said 
wick tubes, said 
band being di- 
vided into a plu- 
rality of seg- 
verti- 





ments by 
cally extending ribs or flanges, wick segments applied 
to the band between the ribs or flanges, and wick en- 
gaging means carried by the band between each pair 
of ribs or flanges, whereby the tops of the wick seg- 
ments may be adjusted with reference to each other 
thereby to vary the effective vapor generating space 
at the top of the complete wick. 
_— ~o- 


STATES REASONS FOR BUYING BONDS. 


There are many reasons for buying Liberty Loan 
Bonds, a few of which are as follows: 

Because they are backed by the greatest nation in 
the world, whose debts have been paid always in full. 

Because they provide a full measure of insurance 
against want, old age, or temporary financial stress. 

Because the possession of Liberty Bonds will better 
your credit; as collateral Liberty Bonds rank highest 
when you wish to borrow. 

Secause if you don’t buy bonds, just that much more 
money will have to be raised by taxation; in the one 
case you receive interest for the money loaned, in the 
other a tax receipt. 

Because the investment of money in Liberty Bonds 
means a financial reserve that will enable one to share 
in the country’s prosperity after the war. 

Because no American citizen desires to shift the 
burden of supporting the Government and the boys in 
the trenches on to his neighbor’s shoulders. 

3ecause every dollar loaned is a fighting dollar, 
helping to win the war by keeping our fighting men 
supplied with guns, munitions and everything neces- 
sary to keep the Hun on the move towards the Rhine 
and unconditional surrender. 

3ecause if we do not win the Hun will dictate peace 
terms and you will still pay—the enemy. 

Because if the war is a draw through failure to 
throw in our full force and resources, it will mean a 
world armed to the teeth with all the attendant cost, 
permanent high taxes, with the constant menace of an- 


other and more costly and sacrificial war. 
-e- — 


Give up your luxuries in order that the Kaiser and 
his gang may be forced to give up their ambitions. 
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The Modern Tool Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, is 
having plans prepared for an addition to its plant to 
cost $20,000. 

The Gillette Safety Razor Company, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, will start work at once on the construction 
of a $500,000 plant addition. The largest building to 
be erected will be eight stories, 74x167 feet. 

The U-Magnet Safety Razor Company, Lowell, 
Massachusetts, has been incorporated with a capital 
of $25,000. Joseph A. Legare, Butler Ames and Wil- 
liam J. Robinson are the incorporators. 

The capital stock of the Kimball-Dietrich Hard- 
ware Company of Elgin, IIl., has been increased to 
$125,000 concurrently with a change of its corporate 
name to the Elgin Stove & Oven Company. 

SPIRIT OF THE “HARDWARE SPECIAL” IS 
CONTINUED THIS YEAR. 





The Government disapproves of special trains for 
Consequently, the ‘“Hard- 
ware Special” of former years which carried delegates 
from Chicago to the convention in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, of the National Hardware Association and the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association will 
not be available for that purpose this year. But the 
spirit of the “Hardware Special” will be as active and 
warm-hearted as ever. The committee, consisting of 
T. J. Usher, E. R. Swift, and R. B. Jones, has made 
arrangements with the Pennsylvania Railroad to take 
care of delegates, visitors, and friends attending the 
convention on the Second Section of the Manhattan 
Limited, leaving Chicago Sunday, October 20 at 10:30 
a.m. and arriving at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 11:05 
a.m. the following day. The convention will be held 
October 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1918. 

The committee declares that “the Second Section of 
the Manhattan Limited will be worthy of all delegates 
making arrangements to ride on this train. It will be 


obvious reasons of war. 


a train of Pullman cars, as formerly, but many of the | 


special features which we formerly had will be elim- 
inated. 

“We extend to you a most cordial invitation to en- 
joy the trip to Atlantic City on this train and hope you 


will arrange to go with us. Good fellowship and con- 


geniality will prevail, thereby insuring a mogt pleasant 
and comfortable journey.” 

It has been decided to make the trip on an all-ex- 
pense plan thereby eliminating expenditures en route. 
The rates will include transportation from the point 
at which the train is entered through to Atlantic City, 


The 
rates quoted will include all expenses from the time 
the train is boarded until the party arrives at Atlantic 
City: 

The headquarters of the convention will be at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Other leading hotels in close proximity to the Blen- 
heim are, the New Traymore, Biighton, Dennis and 
Shelburne. Reservations should be made immediately, 
direct with whichever hotel may be chosen, as rooms 
and accommodations at Atlantic City for the week 
commencing October 20 are rapidly being taken as 
other conventions will be held there at the same time. . 

In a circular to the trade, the committee says that 
“a great responsibility rests with each individual—a 
duty to himself and to the Hardware Association. This 
duty, which is of deep concern, can and should be ful- 
filled. If you will attend, fully realizing your presence 
means the greater success of the convention, then you 
will have performed your service toward that end. 

“This convention is, without doubt, going to be one 
of the most important meetings of its kind ever held 
by the organization. The program of speakers will 
include men of national prominence in the hardware 
and allied lines of business. This insures the hearing 
of lively and educational topics of vital importance 
ably discussed, giving you new thoughts and ideas to 
carry home and help you in your business. You will 
find lasting benefits to be secured from this conven- 
tion and looking at the matter from a purely selfish 
standpoint, you cannot afford to stay away. Besides, it 
is your duty at least to give the moral support of your 
presence to the organized effort of the hardware in- 
dustry of this country. 

“Think of the immense benefits to be derived from 
your associating with men in the same line of en- 
deavor; the interchange of ideas, the opportunity of 
meeting your fellow hardwaremen from your own 
community and getting better acquainted.” 


TELLS WHERE TO BUY BONDS. 


all meals en route and Pullman accommodations. 





Large numbers of national banks, state banks and 
trust companies, private bankers, express companies, 
newspapers, department stores, and other private cor- 
porations, firms and organizations, have patriotically 
offered to receive and transmit applications for the 
Liberty Loan without expense to the United States 


or to the applicants. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
appreciating the value of these offers has had applica- 
tion blanks widely distributed throughout the country 
to these private institutions and also to the post offices 
and subtreasuries. Individual subscribers may use 
these conveniences or may send their applications di- 
rectly to the Treasury Department at Washington and 
to the Federal Reserve Banks. As the law prohibits 
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the allowance or payment of commissions on subscrip- 
tions all those through whom applications are made 
render service as a patriotic duty without compensa- 


tion. 
++ — 


FOOD CHOPPER PROMOTES THRIFT. 


A food chopper is a thing no household can afford 
to be without. Many a tasty meal can be made from 
left-overs. At a time like this, the Nation’s slogan is 
“thrift” and this is one of many ways in which to do 
Economize by using a food chopper. The 
Enterprise Food Chopper, 
Number 703, made by the 
Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, shown here- 
with, has four knives. The 
fine knife is used for chop- 
ping sausage and mince 
meat, croquettes, cocoanut, 
grinding 
steak, stale bread and 
crackers for crumbs, etc. 


our bit. 


~~ a ry > 
ENTERPRISE & 
, FOOOCHOPPER 


horseradish, 





Enterprise Food Chopper Num- |The medium knife is em- 
ber 703, Made by Entérprise . 
Manufacturing Company ofployed for chopping scrap- 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. ~ . 

ple, codfish, corn for frit- 
ters, scrap meat for poultry, etc. The coarse knife is 
good for chopping hash, hog’s head cheese, tripe, 
chicken and lobster for salads, vegetables of all kinds 

The nut butter cutter is intended for 


There is 


for soups, etc. 
making butter from nuts of an oily nature. 
also a stuffing attachment that has a patented corru- 
gated spout which can be used with this chopper. This 
spout prevents the air from entering the casing which 
assures the preservation of the sausage. For further 
information, dealers should write to the Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 


phia. 
“eer 


BIG FIRE LOSS CARRIES LESSON TO 
ALERT HARDWARE DEALERS. 





A powerful selling argument in favor of electric 
flashlights is supplied in the story of a big fire which 
recently occurred in Canada. As reported in Hard- 
ware and Metal the loss amounted to $40,000 and 
could have been prevented by the use of a flashlight 
costing one dollar. A lad employed by the dry goods 
store of Thomas P. Oakes at 709 St. Catherine Street, 
ast, Montreal, was sent into the basement to get 
some cotton. In order to find what he was looking for 
he struck a match. The burning match fell on some 
cotton and in a few seconds a fierce blaze 
progress. The lad was so terrified at the sight of the 
fire which he had accidentally started that, after 
screaming “Fire” a couple of times, he fainted. The 
employes called the department and when the fire 
fighters arrived the flames were spreading through the 
whole store so fast that they could do little to save the 
stock. They got the unconscious boy out of the base- 
ment. The fire was so fierce that a second alarm 
was sent in and for a time it looked as if the entire 
block would go up in smoke. Two firemen were over- 
come by smoke and had to be rushed to the hospital. 


was in 
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After a two-hour battle the blaze was checked and the 
loss will be all of $40,000. 

It is simple little accidents like this that have sent 
fire losses soaring in the past few years. Last month 
alone the fire loss in the Dominion was $3,034,000. 
The fire losses in the United States and Canada for 
the eight months ending August 31 were $200,036,285. 
Many of the losses were due to “accidents” or “care- 
lessness.” In this case at Montreal had the boy been 
provided with a flashlight there would have been no 
fire. There is a big selling point here for the retailer 
tc make in selling flashlights. 

mineniaiiecineaisattildltaesaiiabiniiin 


THE HOME FRONT IS VITAL. 


The battle front in Europe is not the only American 
front. There is a home front, and our people at home 
should be as patriotic as our men in uniform in for- 
cign lands. 

Every American soldier who has fallen in France, 
every American sailor who has died for his country’s 
cause has given his life for his people. Surely we, 
their people, can /end our money to our Nation, their 
country. 

The Fourth Liberty Loan is the fighting loan. Its 
great success will bring comfort and encouragement 
and a deep sense of pride to our Army and our Navy, 
and to our Allies; it will bring discouragement to our 
enemies. Its success means American victory, Prus- 
sian defeat. 

The fourth loan is the fighting loan, the soldiers’ 


loan. 
es- 


RECOMMENDS TRUTH IN ADVERTISING. 

In retail advertising, declares a bulletin issued by 
the National Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, more harm has been 
done by the loose use of the word “value” than has 
enshrouded nearly any other one word. 

Inasmuch as nearly all of the states now have truth 
in-advertising laws and in further consideration of 
the fact courts have held that value is not a mere mat- 
ter of opinion, but is a statement of fact, a Pacific 
Coast 
mittee recently investigated will be of especial interest. 

The advertiser, a department store, announced that 


carpet sweeper case which the vigilance com- 


the sweeper which it declared was of “$3.50 value,” 
was on special sale at 98 cents. It did not profess 
that it was discontinuing the line, or that the goods 
were damaged. In the absence of any stated reason 
for such a cut in price, the local vigilance committee 
concluded that most people would not believe such a 
statement and that, therefore, the advertisement would 
be hurtful, even if true, and the committee doubted 
very much that it was true. 

Investigation showed that it was not a $3.50 value, 
although an excellent value at 98 cents, which was 
below cost, apparently. However, the committee had 
in mind a Federal court ruling that an untruthful state 
ment constituted a law violation even though the pur- 
chaser did get good value for his money, and the ad 
vertiser was warned against a repetition of the error. 
the farther, the National 


Carrying investigation 
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Vigilance Committe learned that the sweeper adver- 
tised is made for use of stores, and especially depart- 
ment stores, for “special sale” purposes, and the mat- 
ter has been called to the attention of local advertising 
club committees in other communities, who are also 
on the lookout for law violations in connection with it. 

There is not objection on the part of the vigilance 
committee to the practice of buying articles for special 
sale purposes, of course, so long as the store tells the 
truth, about the merchandise, but stores are warned 
and, when necessary, their owners are prosecuted for 
untruthful statements about values. 

The members of the retail department of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs have adopted a standard 
practice in relation to such statements, which is inter- 
esting because the members of the department framed 
this declaration both with the thought that adherence 
to it would avoid possibly law violations and would, 
at the same time, result in advertising of a confidence- 
building, as against a confidence-destroying type. 

These retailers have pledged themselves not to com- 
pare an advertised price with a “former” or “usual” 
value unless they refer to the price obtained in their 
own store during the current season for identical 
goods, and many of them go a step farther and do 
not use a statement concerning a former value unless 
there was a sufficient quantity sold at that value to 
establish the price very definitely. 

It is largely because of the danger of over-statement 
in such advertising that a number of important stores 
in the United States have entirely stopped using com- 
parative prices, never stating what the former value 
or former price of an article was. They announce 
that the value is special, and they usually call atten- 
tion to the reason—that the goods are slightly soiled, 
the line is to be discontinued, it is near the end of the 
season, or some other reason that will make the cus- 
tomer understand why special values might be ex- 
pected. 

They: have found that such advertisements pull more 
business for each dollar invested than the old type of 
comparative price advertising which made so many 
people doubt the word of the advertiser. 


“*e- 


OUR FIGHTING MEN WANT NO PEACE BY 
TRICK OR COMPROMISE. 





The Stars and Stripes, the official newspaper pub- 
lished by the soldiers of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France, says editorially about the enemy 
peace offensive: 

“Let the weak hearted who are dreaming of a com- 
promise; let the pacifists who are talking a peace by 
agreement ; let the sideliners who have had enough of 
war ; let the secretly inclined pro-Germans who think 
this war should end without a decision—let them one 
and all know once and for all that for the American 
Expeditionary Force there is no such word as ‘Peace’ 
with the Huns unbeaten. The man who talks of peace 
today, except through victory, is a traitor.” 

The enemy peace offensive is likened to the action 
of German machine-gun crews in the Vesle fighting, 
when they fought and killed Americans until they 
were surrounded, then shouted “Kamerad.” 
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The mothers of the American soldiers in France 
want the same peace their sons demand. All the cour- 
age of the ancient Spartan mother is in the hearts of 
the women of America. 

The object of the Fourth Liberty Loan is to bring 
that peace—a just peace, a righteous peace, an Ameri- 
can peace. 


~~ 
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PROCURES PATENT FOR SAFETY RAZOR. 








Henry Vauden Berg, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
has procured United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,276,712, for a safety razor described herewith: 

A safety razor comprising a handle, said 
handle having a dovetailed groove formed 
in the upper end thereof, a holder, said 
holder comprising a squared plate, a 
guard formed with each edge of said plate, 
a block projecting from the lower face of 
said plate, said block adapted to be seated 
within said dovetail-shaped groove, a locking member 
carried by the handle for retaining said block within 
said groove, a squared projection formed with the 
upper face of said plate, a cutting blade adapted to be 
seated upon said plate, said cutting blade having an 
opening therein for receiving said squared projection 
formed with the upper face of said plate, and a lock- 
ing member detachably connected to said plate and said 
locking member having a plurality adapted to rest upon 
the upper face of said plate, substantially as and for 
the purpose specified. 
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SHOWS HOW TO PREVENT FAILURE. 





Declaring that few men care to undertake the re- 
building of a concern which has been more or less 
shattered by bad management, a writer in the Mich- 
igan Tradesman says that the average man buying a 
business prefers to buy a going concern. He will pay 
more than a hundred cents on the dollar often for a 
business that carries with it substantial elements of 
good will. And the average man shuns just like he 
would the smallpox a business that has gone to smash. 

I have heard people say “That store is a hoodoo” — 
“There’s no use trying to run a hardware business 
there”—when all the while the cause which had re- 
sulted in business disaster was really very simple and 
very easy to remove. 

The great essential in rebuilding a business of this 
sort is, to understand wherein the other fellow made 
mistakes, and to profit by them. Of course there are 
locations quite impossible. But not every failure 1s 
due to faulty location. Lack of capital, lack of the 
right sort of business qualifications, are far more often 
to blame for business failure. 

The experience of a man who has rebuilt a busi- 
ness is often of value to other merchants, even though 
little of a spectacular nature is involved in the rebuild- 
ing process. To cite an instance, Gannett—so I'll call 
him—has today a prosperous hardware business in a 
suburb of a city of 50,000, within a stone’s throw of 
the spot where two or three hardware dealers failed. 

Gannett had had experience in hardware. He was 
a resident of this suburb for several years before he 
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When the stock went under the 
It was 


went into business. 
hammer the lure of hardware was too much. 
good stock, through and through, and Gannett’s first 
idea was to sort it over and job it out. 

Then he decided that the suburb where three men 
in succession had failed could nevertheless support a 
hardware store—if it was run right. But before re- 
opening he made a closer study of the conditions un- 
der which his predecessor had carried on business. 

His first conclusion was, that while the stock was 
worth a great deal more than it cost him, the good 
will was a minus quantity. Then, too, his predecessor 
had handicapped himself by subletting the basement to 
a Chinese laundryman, and half the frontage of the 
store to an insurance agent. Gannett calculated that 
out of the $60 a month (approximately) which the 
ground floor cost, the front was worth $50, and half 
of that the sub-tenant got for $10 a month. 

So Gannett moved into another store. 

Since the good will of the old business was worth 
nothing, Gannett decided to apprise folks that a new 
man was in possession. ° To do this, he made his new 
store as unlike as possible to the old one. The fixtures 
were stained mahogany in place of oak. Green felt 
was placed on surfaces where goods were to rest. A 
brass name plate was used in the window. The latter 
was subdivided into three sections by means of ma- 
hogany barriers about a foot in height. The result of 
all these changes was to make the new store attractive, 
in its very suggestion of newness. 

Gannett’s next change of policy resulted from his 
intimate knowledge of the suburb in which he lived. 
It was, relatively, high class. No factories, no job- 
bing trade, just a residential locality, where usually 
the men went to work in the morning and had lunch 
down town. Hence, decided Gannett, he must make 
his appeal primarily to the women folk. 

The attractiveness of the new store was a decided 
step in this direction. Gannett carried his new meth- 
ods into the interior arrangements. 
store had been of the old-fashioned dirty, greasy, 
gloomy type where any chance woman customer in- 
stinctively gathered up her skirts to keep them from 


This predecessor's 


getting soiled. 

Gannett provided wider aisles, and put in a number 
of comfortable chairs. His calculation was this: the 
women folk were used to going down town to the 
department stores where they had every facility for 
walking around and inspecting the goods. He would 
display the goods, and give his women customers every 
chance to look around. The average woman would sit 
down to rest, involuntarily would look around her, 
would see things displayed at attractive prices—and 
would examine them. Good salesmanship did the rest. 

“There are a lot of hardware lines,’ Gannett told 
me, “that people don’t have to buy, but that they will 
buy if you assist just a little. Suppose I’ve just sold 
a woman something. She sits down while I wrap the 


parcel. She gets tired of looking at me, and looks 
around. Here’s a little brass contraption—picture 
hanger. It’s a lot handsomer than the two inch nails 


she’s been driving into, the wall to hang her ancestors 
on. ‘How much is this, Mr. Gannett?’ and I tell her. 
She buys half a dozen. That’s the way one sale leads 
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to another, if you plan your store arrangements to help 
you.” 

Gannett had to revolutionize store arrangement and 
so badly had the well selected stock been arranged that 
it took two months or more to sort over the boxes of 
small household. Salable stock was hidden away 
where customers could never see it. A big stock of 
roller skates, put in when the craze started again ten 
years or so ago, had never even been displayed; just 
put down in the back basement. Show cases were 
crowded with stock, a good portion of it still wrapped 
in paper. 

Naturally, there was an immense amount of work 
in rearranging and systematizing the stock, and in put- 
ting the right sort of displays, not too much crowded, 
in the silent salesmen. 

Gannett unearthed a great deal of good stock that 
hadn't seen the light for years, yet that sold readily 
enough when properly displayed and pushed. 

His predecessor, in their last talk, called attention 
to what he characterized as “a big blunder.” “There's 
no use trying to please these society women,” he said. 
“| ordered a vacuum cleaner for one, a $100 machine, 
and when it came she wouldn't take it. Of course no 
body else would buy it, and I was stung.” 
after some search found the article hidden away, put 
it together, and offered it for rent at $1 a day. It 
earned him $36 within a short time, and established 
the foundations of a paying business in vacuum clean- 


Gannett, 


ers in that locality. 

Throughout, a great deal of hard work was involved. 
Hard work, however, is always the portion of the suc- 
cessful business man. 
were simple commonplaces of everyday business. 

+o 


POSSESSES UNCOMMON STRENGTH. 


The basic principles involved 


There are several noteworthy particulars in_ the 
screw wrench made by the Bemis & Call Hardware 
and Tool Company, Springfield, Massachusetts, shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The bar is made 
from special openhearth steel especially suitable for 
wrench purposes. It is made oval front and back. 
This is said to give additional strength and stock over 
the ordinary form of square wrench bar. The slide is 
of very tough semi-steel and constructed by special 
reinforcement to the jaw to withstand great strain. 
The operating screw is solid and made of high grade 





Screw Wrench Made by Bemis & Call Hardware and Tool 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


The handle frame and bolster is all in one piece 
This frame is forced onto 


steel. 
and is braced powerfully. 
the wrench bar and is riveted in place both on the tip 
and with a lateral pin rivet. The hardwood sides of 
the frame are locked in place under pressure and se- 
curely riveted. The severe usage to which a wrench 
is subject is withstood in this wrench because all the 
parts are case hardened. Catalog and more complete 
details may be obtained from the Bemis & Call Hard- 


ware and Tool Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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INDICATES HOW TO AVOID TROUBLE IN 
REGISTERING BONDS. 





Important information concerning the registration 
of Liberty Loan Bonds, as given out by the bond de- 
partment of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
contains the following quotation from a letter from 
the Treasury Department: 

“With reference to accepting subscriptions 
bonds to be registered in the names of persons giving 
only initials rather than the full name, I have to say 
that it is the intent of the Department, not for its own 
sake, but for the sake of the holders of registered 
bonds, to have them registered in such manner as to 
enable the said holders, or their legal representatives, 
to dispose of them in the simplest and readiest manner. 
tonds issued to women under their initials, or under 
the initials of their husbands, are not readily trans- 
ferable in case of the death of the holder. 

“Though letters of administration would be issued 
in the legal name of the deceased, and the bonds would 
be inscribed in her name, under her initials, or those 
of her husband, as the case might be. The letters of 
administration and the bonds would not agree as to 
the name, and therefore the administrator of Mrs. 
Sarah A. Smith, say, would have to prove that she 
and Mrs. Thomas W. Smith (or Mrs. S. Smith) were 
one and the same person. It is to avoid troubles of 
this character that the Department has insisted on 
receiving the legal name of persons subscribing for 
registered bonds. 

“Of course, the Department cannot refuse to issue 
bonds under initials if the parties interested insist 
upon it, but it is requested that you, in all cases where 
it is possible, insist on receiving the full names of 


for 


persons subscribing for registered bonds.” 





HAS MANY SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 





In the accompanying illustration is shown the An- 
chor Brand Clothes Wringer, with reversible water 
board, made by the Lovell Manufacturing Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. There are many important de- 
vices combined in this wringer with special emphasis 





Anchor Brand Clothes Wringer, With Reversible Water Board, 
Made by Lovell Manufacturing Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


on the Safety Cog Wheel Shield. In the old style 
wringers children frequently caught their fingers be- 
tween the cog wheels but with this new safety shield 
it is an impossibility. Grease from the bearings on 


ordinary wringers ruins the clothes and destroys the 
rubber on the rolls. 


The bearings on the Anchor 
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Brand wringers are enclosed but can be easily cleaned 
and oiled and are unobstructed. These wringers are 
guaranteed for five years for family use. The pres- 
sure screws and clamp screws are electro galvanized 
after threads are cut, and the ball bearings are also 
electro galvanized. This makes all these parts rust 
proof and is a strong selling argument. Women- 
folk hate rust stains in clothes. They know how hard 
it is to get rid of them. The dealer can show his 
women customers many other advantages in this type 
of clothes wringer. He can fortify his talk with 
helpful details which can be obtained by writing to 
the Lovell Manufacturing Company, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


ACCENTUATES IMPORTANCE OF RIGHT 
MEN IN HARDWARE STORE. 





It is generally agreed that the most valuable asset 
to any business is men. Get the right class of men in 
a business and that business will be of the right sort. 
One of the great problems before employers, there- 
fore, is to secure the right kind of men. One of the 
big problems for the clerks and heads of departments 
is to make themselves “the right kind,” so that they 
will be in demand. 

Hugh Chalmers, who gave up a salary of $72,000 
a year as manager of the Cash Register System, to 
take the head of the Chalmers Automobile Company, 
is said to be worth so much, among other things, be- 
cause he knows how to pick men. A wholesale hard- 
ware dealer in Canada, who has risen from a poor 
man to an exceedingly rich one, is generally credited 
with being so successful because he knew how to pick 
subordinates. The man was not only an intelligent 
worker himself, but he knew how to gather about him 
men who would work loyally and intelligently. 

Hugh Chalmers has claimed that in selecting a sub- 
ordinate he has always been guided not only by what 
that man can do at the time, but by the possibilities 
which he seems to possess. It is the man’s capability 
of development, which, after all, makes him of great 
value. 

There are hardwaremen who take much the same 
ground. What they have said about securing and de- 
veloping their subordinates will be of value to many— 
not only to other dealers who are anxious to get new 
pointers on how to improve the efficiency of their staff, 
but also to clerks who are eager to learn the road to 
success—the most eagerly sought road, and the most 
easily missed in this twentieth century. 

A Montreal manager of a large concern tells of an 
experience he had with a man who came seeking 4 
position as head of the Builders’ Hardware depart- 
ment. 

“Have you had much experience with builders’ 
hardware?” queried the manager. 

“Yes,” said the applicant, “I have been selling and 
buying wt for five years. There is no one who can 
teach me anything about builders’ hardware.” 

“That so,” laconically remarked the employer. 
“Then I don’t want you. I have been buying and sell- 
ing builders’ hardware for over twenty years, and I 
learn something new about it almost every day.” 

As this manager explains his action, it was not only 
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the utter conceit of the applicant which made him re- 
gard him with disfavor, but he felt that this attitude 
of knowing it all, which the man assumed, would lead 
him to reject any thing which he did not know. Now 
the manager wanted to keep his builders’ hardware 
department thoroughly up to date. He didn’t see how 
this would be possible with a man in charge who felt 
sure he knew all there was to be known about build- 
ers’ hardware, so he turned him down. 

How the manager did fill the vacancy is worthy of 
note, as it will give a hint both to dealers and clerks. 

One of the clerks, a quiet but hard working man, 
came to the manager. “I hear,” he said, “that there 
is a vacancy in the builders’ hardware department. If 
you think I could fill the position I would like to get 
_ 

“Well,” said the manager, “you are the first man 
who has asked me for the post. I like your interest, 
but what do you know about builders’ hardware?” 

“Well,” said the clerk, “as you know I have never 
had a great deal of experience with it, but I have been 
working in that department whenever things were 
slow in the tools. I have learned a good bit about it. 
I like the department, and think I could get along.” 

Of course the clerk got the position, and equally of 
course he has been making good. He did not know 
everything about builders’ hardware at first. He 
doesn’t know everything about it now, but he knows 
a lot, and is always ready to learn. 

It is this enthusiasm, this interest, which is of the 
greatest value to an employer. He has to search it 
out, and discovering it, do what he can to make that 
enthusiasm work to the benefit of the store. 

An Eastern merchant declares that there are many 
clerks who are more interested in waiting for night 
than they are in waiting upon a customer. Pay day is 
to them the one bright day in the hardware business. 
These men, this dealer declares, are more thoughtful 
of what they will do tonight than of what they will 
do five years hence. The natural result is that five 
years hence they will do exactiy what they are doing 
today, if they have been fortunate enough not to get 
shoved down hill. 

But the men with enthusiasm have a wide field be- 
fore them. And the dealers who have clerks with 
enthusiasm and fortunately there are many such 
clerks, have a great opportunity to reap immediate 
benefit. But they must encourage this enthusiasm. 
They must show that they appreciate it, and they must 
develop it. 

There is a dealer in Ottawa, and another in Carleton 
Place who have adopted one method in common with 
the purpose of inspiring their clerks to give of their 
They have introduced the spirit of competition 
into the store work. When the windows are trimmed, 
and they are trimmed regularly, one man is given one 
window and another the other. Both are told what 
the trim is to be of, though even in the decision of this 
they have a voice. Then they are allowed to go ahead 
as they like. What is the result? Why as long as 
human nature is what it is there could be only one re- 
sult. Each man tries to beat the other. Each puts 
careful thought on that trim. Each does the best work 
he possibly can, and then, when the trims are finished, 


best. 
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every one in the store is allowed to pass an opinion 
on the result. 

But it is not only the immediate appearance which 
is judged. The returns which the windows bring are 
noted, The clerks take as much delight in seeing the 
window which they trimmed bring results, as they 
would if the profits were going directly into their 
pockets. 

Another eastern Ontario dealer found that one of 
his clerks had a mania for engines. What did he do? 
Simply harnessed that man’s ability. He started to 
handle engines—engines for use on farm and river. 
He took up automobile accessories, and turned the 
whole department over to that clerk. 

The result would be the result in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred where an enthusiast was in charge. 
That clerk could fix engines, and he did fix them. 
People more and more came to him when they had 
trouble with their launches. He recommended new 
sparkers, when these were needed. He suggested new 
batteries. He sold new engines, and all the time he 
He was in love with 
his job, and so every one was benefiting. 


was, and is, happy as a king. 


SECURES PATENT FOR A RECEIVER FOR 
MILK BOTTLES. 


Louis Giclas, Washington, D. C., has obtained 


United States patent rights, under number 1,276,750, 
for a receiver for milk bottles and the like, described 
herewith: 


A device of the character de- 
scribed comprising a_ receiver 
having an inwardly opening bot- 
tom through which a bottle may 
be introduced, and means in the 
receiver normally permitting 
such introduction of the bottle 
through the bottom but arranged 
to engage the bottle and coéper- 
ate therethrough with the bot- 
tom to prevent opening of the 


latter. 


+ 


LIBERTY LOAN ARMS OUR SOLDIERS. 

















The subscribers to the Liberty Loans have pur- 
chased for the War Department over $4,000,000,000 
of ordnance—$1,000,000,000 was spent for artillery ; 
$300,000,000 for automatic rifles; $100,000,000 for 
small arms ; nearly $2,000,000,000 for artillery ammu- 
nition and $340,000,000 for small arms ammunition ; 
$100,000,000 was spent for armored motor cars. 

It is estimated that $7,000,000,000 will be spent by 
the Ordnance Department this current year. 

very American wishes to have a part in winning 
the war and supporting our soldiers who are fighting 
our battles in France. Every subscriber to the Fourth 
Liberty Loan will have a part in the great achievements 
that the American Army is accomplishing, and in the 
achievements which the greater American Army will 
accomplish next spring. 

. oo 

War Saving Stamps are a real investment—easy 

to buy, cheap, convenient, and absolutely safe. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








EXHIBIT OF TOOLS FOR THE HANDY MAN 
OR MECHANIC BRINGS PROFIT- 
ABLE RESULTS. 

Biologists tell us that man is a tool-using animal. 
As far back as we can go into prehistoric times, all 
evidences point to one fact in this regard. The be- 
ginning of the human race on this globe is character- 
ized by the first use of tools almost indescribably 
primitive in design. The thing which essentially dif- 
ferentiated our cave-dwelling ancestors from their 
tree-climbing forbears was the skill which they 
acquired in the employment of such crude implements 
as clubs and hatchets of stone. 





Window Display of Tools for the Handy Man or Mechanic, 
Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Compe- 
tition. Arranged by Rudolph Heyse, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 


Every stage in human progress is coeval with a 
corresponding advance in the invention and mastery 
of tools. Indeed, it may accurately be affirmed that 
the history of evolution toward modern civilization is 
the history of the development of tools. The first 
man who braved the unknown terrors of the sea was 
enabled to set forth upon his venture by virtue of 
tools wherewith to fashion his clumsy boat. The 
primitive mallet for beating the inner bark of trees 
into clothing to take the place of skins, marked the 
inauguration of the oldest and biggest industry in the 
world. 

What may be called the instinct for tools is, there- 
fore, deeply ingrained in every man who trods the 
earth. The instinct, it is true, may be crusted over 
with a film of neglect through generations of employ- 
ment in other than mechanical pursuits. But the film 


is easily penetrated by such an exhibit of tools for the 
handy man or mechanic as that which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This display was pre- 
pared by Rudolph Heyse for his hardware store at 28 
North Tejon Street, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
and has been awarded Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD Window 
Display Competition. 

The appeal of this exhibit is direct and forceful. 
Every tool shown in it can be used to advantage 
around the home for odd jobs that demand the atten- 
tion of the householder. A glance at the photograph 
on this page reveals the unity of plan and material. 
It is not a haphazard coltection of tools placed in the 
window at random. Instead, the articles are grouped 
with intelligent relation to one another. The saws 
intended for various uses, for example, are gathered 
on one panel distinct from the other portions of the 
display. 

A description submitted by Rudolph Heyse, who 
arranged the exhibit, gives an explanation of the color 
scheme and formation of the background, as follows: 

“The colors used were orange and black. For this 
purpose crépe paper was employed, with black for the 
borders of the several frames. 

“The borders of these frames were made of one- 
inch stuff cut two inches wide. Heavy cardboard 
covered with orange crépe paper was securely tacked 
to the borders and then the various tools were attached 
with fine wire. 

“In conjunction with the shiny steel tools, the color 
combination made the display an extremely attractive 
one. 

“The display resulted in many profitable sales and, 
I am sure, was well worth the extra time and effort 
expended in its arrangement. 

“T might add that the three frames which form the 
top background were made as a sort of folding screen 
and can be used over and over again, thus spreading 
their initial cost over a number of other displays and 
thereby reducing the expense.” 





WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION IS 
NEARING ITS TIME LIMIT. 


There are certain truths which are so self-evident 
that their frequent repetition grates on one’s ears from 
sheer monotony. And yet it is needful, at times, to 
insist upon a re-statement of such verities. The fact 
is that we grow heedless of them from force of habit, 
just as one becomes so accustomed to the clangor of 
machinery when working in a factory that it ceases to 
occupy the foreground of consciousness. 

One of these self-evident truths is that “procrasti- 
nation is the thief of time.” Procrastination means, in 
this connection, the putting off until tomorrow what 
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ought to be done today. It steals money, inasmuch as 
time is money. Besides time and money, it robs us 
of a more priceless possession. The habit of putting 
things off to another day saps the power of decision 
and initiative. It destroys incentive. It kills ambi- 
tion. It reduces bank accounts. Failure follows in its 
wake as foam trails the path of a ship. 

Chiefly in the less momentous affairs of business, 
the danger of procrastination is most insidious. Highly 
important matters, as a rule, force prompt action by 
the driving power of others who are interested in 
them. But where the beginning and end of a matter 
is principally in the control of one person, there is no 
such impetus to impel immediate action. It is in the 
latter circumstances that the most harm is done by 
procrastination. 

The foregoing considerations are, to some ex- 
tent, applicable to the Window Display Com- 
petition being conducted by AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE ReEcorp. For one reason or another, some 
dealers have deferred entering this contest. They have 
promised themselves that they would take advantage 
of the splendid opportunities presented by this Com- 
petition before the date set for its termination. Only 
four weeks remain before the end of the contest and 
the margin of time in which to prepare a winning win- 
dow display is rapidly narrowing to the vanishing line. 

It behooves every enterprising retailer who has not 
yet taken part in the Competition to begin at once the 
planning and execution of an exhibit. Besides the 
chance to win one of the prizes, there is the much more 
valuable opportunity to obtain money-making skill in 
window display. No one will deny that a contest of 
this sort is the greatest stimulant to the putting forth 
of one’s best efforts. It is a foregone conclusion that 
the man who does put forth his best effort in these 
circumstances thereby sets a standard for future en- 
deavor which is certain favorably to affect his sub- 
sequent work in the production of profitable window 
displays. Read the subjoined terms and conditions. 
Resolve to enter the contest without further delay. 
You will be agreeably surprised at the effect of your 
action upon the income of your store as others have 
been. 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph 
and description second in merit; 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in order of excellence; 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in degree of worthiness. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

Conditions of Competition. 

The photograph must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Novem- 
ber rst, 1918. Address all photographs and descrip- 
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tions to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition, 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed. One of them will be an expert window 
dresser and one an experienced hardware man. This 
Committee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 


scriptions submitted. 
“*e- 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 


27506.—A firm in India wishes to exclusively represent 
American manufacturers and exporters of hardware and 
metal, such as sundry tools and plants, nails, pipes and fit- 
tings, bars, sangles, tees, plates, shects, hoops, beams, ropes, 
tubes, wire, chains, bolts and nuts, hinges, screws, etc.; auto- 
mobile accessories, etc. Payment will be made by 60-day 
sight draft against documents. Correspondence may be in 
English. References. 

27514.—An agent in Canada who is about to proceed on 
a business trip through Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, and in which he has had previous commercial experi- 
ence, desires to be placed in communication with American 
manufacturers and exporters who would like to place their 
products in these markets. He is willing to act either as 
selling or resident agent. 

27515,—A firm in France wishes to represent American 
manufacturers and exporters of products of interest to the 
West and East African trade, such as agricultural machin- 
ery, corrugated sheet iron, and hoop iron. These products 
are to be sold to French exporters engaged in colonial trade 
and established in France. Correspondence may be in Eng- 
lish. References. 

27517.—A firm in Ceylon desires to purchase and secure 
an agency for all kinds of nails, steel sheets, painted sheets, 
galvanized and corrugated sheets, wire in all gauges, unfin- 
ished steel, structural steel, steel plates, steel rails, wire rods, 
tin plate, machinery for agricultural, mining and estate pur- 
poses, and hardware of all kinds. Payment will be made by 
confirmed credit at port of shipment, against ship’s bill of 
lading, if necessary. Correspondence may be in English, 
References. 

27520.—A Belgian firm in France wishes to represent 
American manufacturers and exporters of complete sets of 
tools for all trades, mechanical and electrical tools, machine 
tools, mechanical supplies, hoisting apparatus, fittings for fac- 
tories, scales, agricultural machinery and farming tools, 
sprayers, trelliswork and barbed wire, waterproof material, 
building hardware, iron and copper, contractors’ equipment, 
articles for locksmiths’ trade, copperwares, locks and bolts, 
upholsterers’ supplies, cutlery, kitchen ware, supplies for 
hotels and restaurants, filters, tinware, washing machines, 
cast-iron ovens, and a large assortment of kitchen stoves. 
The firm has large warehouses and wishes to keep a large 
stock of goods on hand. These goods are especially desired 
for the Belgian after-the-war trade. Correspondence should 
be in French. 
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27521.—An Australian firm of importers and manufac- 
turers agents wishes to be placed in communication with 
American manufacturers desiring efficient representation 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. A ‘representative of 
the firm will be in the United States from late September 
onward and will arrange interviews with interested parties. 


Reference. 
cess oa 


COMING CONVENTIONS. ° 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, October 23, 24, and 25, 1918, Marborough- 
Blenheim Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4016 Woolworth 
Building, New York City. ule 

National Hardware Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
October 23, 24, and 25, 1918, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. 
T. J. Fernley, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, place 
to be announced later. December 10, 11 and 12, 1919. W. B. 
Porch, Secretary, 204 Indiana Building, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 

Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association, 
Denver, Colorado, January 21, 22 and 23, 1919, Brown Palace 
Hotel. W. W. McAllister, Secretary. Boulder, Colorado 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, January 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1919. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos, Indiana. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, February 
3, 4, 5 and 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. ; 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4, 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. a 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, February 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1919. 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. f 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, 
February 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1919. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Michigan Retail 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. 
Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, place to be 
determined, February 12, 13, 14, 1919. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, Hotel 
Sherman, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1919. Leon D. Nish, 
Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, Ohid, February 
18, 19, 20 and 21, 1919, Columbus, Ohio. James B. Carson, 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, Buffalo, 
New York, February 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1919, Hotel LaFayette 
John B. Foley, Secretary, 607 City Bank Building, New York 
City. 


Hardware Association, Kalamazoo, 
Arthur J. Scott, Secretary, 


—_—_——_~--~@-s—_-- 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 
Arkansas. 

The Pohart Hardware Company, which has operated 
hardware stores at Bentonville, Rogers and Miami, Okla- 
homa, has moved the stock of the Rogers store to Benton- 
ville. 


lowa. 
J. H. Greiger has sold his hardware store at Walker 
to M. J. and J. E. Haulon. 
, John Gerken has purchased a hardware store at Dan- 
ury. 
Wert Reid has bought the Frank Davis hardware store 
at Hambure. 
Rogers and Runkle have sold their hardware store at 
Cedar Rapids to E. L. Rogers and Son. 
J. W. Konkle has bought the Dunton and McDonald 
hardware store at Winterset. 
J. H. Grieger Hardware Companv’s stock at Walker has 
been sold to M. J. Hanlon and J. E. Hanlon. 
The W. S. Gray Hardware Company has purchased A. P. 
Cotton and Sons’ hardware stock at Ogden. 
Kansas. 
A large addition is being built to the Hulse hardware 
building at Keats. 
Minnesota. 
Dahl and Fedson Hardware Company, Lyle, have pur- 
chased the stock of the Johnson hardware store. 
Missouri. 
A. L. Houghton has traded his hardware store to H. E. 
Otto at Kingston, who has taken charge of the business. 
W. W. Elgin has bought a one-half interest in the hard- 
ware store at La Plata owned by R. B. Turner. 
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Stacy Prothers, Princeton, have moved their stock of 
hardware, implements, buggies, etc., from the south side of 
the square to the Stanley building on the north side of the 
square. 
E. D. Douglas has bought the Traub hardware store at 
Rock Port. 
Nebraska. 


Edwin Heedum will put in a stock of hardware at Obert. 
North Dakota. 
The Sheldon Supply Company has opened a hardware 
store at Sheldon. 
South Dakota. 
Lister and Newport, Lake Andes, have been succeeded in 
the hardware business by John W. Lister. 
Texas. 
The store of the J. W. Johnston ‘Hardware Company 
at Estelline was badly damaged by fire. 
The stock of hardware, groceries, etc., owned by Wooten 
and Thornton at Happy, has been sold to M. Bandy. 


_ 
~-er 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
Etc., Required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarpwaAre Recorp, published 
weekly at Chicago, Illinois, for October Ist, 1918. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Etta Cohn, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she 
is the Business Manager of the AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp, and that the following is, to the best of 
her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher—Daniel Stern, 620 South Michigan Avenue, 





Chicago. 

Editor—Richard Moreno, 620 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Managing Editor—Daniel Stern, 620 South Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago. 

Business Manager—Etta Cohn, 620 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

2. That the owners are :(Give names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock)—Daniel 
Stern, 620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, sole 
owner. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state)—There are no bonds, mortgages 
nor other outstanding liabilities against AmeRICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE REcorD. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ants full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as true- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preced- 
ing the date shown above is: (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 

Etta Conn. 
(Signature of Business Manager.) 
Etta Coun, 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of 

September, 1918. 


(Seal) 

(My commission expires July 23, 1922.) 

Note—This statement must be made in duplicate and 
both copies delivered by the publisher to the postmaster, 
who shall send one copy to the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General (Division of Classification), Washington, D. C., and 
retain the other in the files of the post office. The publisher 
must publish a copy of this statement in the second issue 
printed next after its filing. 


I. O. GoLpstTINE, 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








MAY TAX ACCESSORIES TEN PER CENT. 





Under the terms of the pending revenue bill, it is 
proposed to tax automobile sundries 10 per cent. How 
this added burden is to be carried is discussed as fol- 
lows in The Leader, organ of the National Associa- 
tion of Automobile Accessory Jobbers: 

“You have no doubt seen in press dispatches a pro- 
vision under the new tax law which provides for a 10 
per cent floor tax on all automobile sundries and sup- 
plies in stock on the Ist of November and while the 
bill has not passed as yet, or become a law, more than 
likely it will and it is equally sure that this item will 
be included. The question that is troubling some of 
our members’ minds now is just how the members of 
our association propose to handle this tax in the event 
it does become a law; that is to say, whether it will be 
added in the price of the goods or whether it will be 
stated on the bottom of the invoice something after the 
fashion followed by the cigar and tobacco industries.” 


“*e- 


COLD WEATHER ACCESSORIES OFFER 
OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFIT. 


Improvements in design and mechanism have made 
possible the use of motor cars in cold weather. Lach 
season the number of cars which remain in use dur- 
ing winter increases. 
larger field for automobile accessories. 


There is, in consequence, a 
Comfort in 
driving becomes the one big essential. Also it is nec- 
essary to protect the car against the possibility of hard 
wear during that period. Lines which readily suggest 
themselves as holding excellent possibilities for the 
development of trade include lap robes, gauntlets, wool 
caps, foot warmers, engine and carburetor heaters, 
engine hood covers, anti-freeze mixtures, and chains 
for wheels* These are all lines which carry a good 
profit, and the hardwareman could perhaps make a 
bigger gain by concentrating on some of these lines 
than through the handling of some of the usual lines 
of the hardware stock. The sale price for some of 
these articles is fairly high, and when 25 or 30 per 
cent is the usual profit for dealers, it can be seen that 
the field is a promising one for the increase of trade. 
The class of people who drive automobiles consists 
usually of those who do not scruple about spending a 
few extra dollars in order to have the use of their 
car during the winter time. Driving an auto in winter 
time may be very unpleasant if the proper adjuncts 
are not provided. But it can be made as comfortable 
as traveling in a Pullman if the owner is willing to be 
shown. It is the province of the dealer in automobile 
accessories to foster this trade through window dis- 
plays and interior store displays. They are lines which 
add greatly to the.richness of the store interior and 


ive it an atmosphere of warmth. What more invit- 





ing article could be displayed than a good warm lap 
robe? Caps and gauntlets also remind the autoist that 
he can make himself comfortable in spite of the rough- 
est winter weather. 


o- 


PREPARE NOW FOR WINTER TRADE. 





Although in most cases it is not advisable to give 
up all the window frontage of a hardware store to the 
display of automobile accessories, nevertheless it pays 
to devote a sufficient space to these profitable com- 
modities from time to time. Such a window space, 
carrying nothing but tires for instance, can be made 
very effective, as can also a straight display of auto- 
mobile oils and greases. The sale of automobile ac- 
cessories should not slacken now merely because cold 
weather is approaching. 

Limousine tops, non-freezing liquid for use in radi- 
ators, foot warmers, radiator covers, automobile robes 
and gauntlets are a few of the things for which the 
automobile user will be looking. It goes without say- 
ing that the hardware dealer is the logical man to sup- 
ply his necessities. Business developed during the 
summer must not be allowed to slip away now through 
overlooking the possibilities of winter automobile 
needs. 

The window display should be intimately connected 
with the dealer's advertising. It might be well to 
bring out the point in advertising that even those who 
do not use their cars in winter have some little “fixing 
up’ which they want done before spring. A new set 
of spark plugs, anti-rattlers for the doors which have 
worked loose, a new coat of paint and varnish may be 
suggested. There is the probability of sales, therefore, 
for cars which are not being operated. No oppor- 
tunity to reach such prospects should be neglected. 

oo 
STANDARDIZATION IS ESSENTIAL. 

Hardware merchants who deal in automobile ac- 
cessories should exercise sound judgment in the choice 
There are many 
the 
part of wisdom to stock only those which are the best 


Unfortunately, 


of lines which they select for sale. 
standard lines of automobile accessories. It is 


advertised and of the highest quality. 
there are numerous novelties which sell one year and 
go into the discard the next. Such novelties should 
be bought with caution and only in quantities sufh- 
cient to supply the actual demand. 

The surest profits come from handling standardized 
In this respect the dealer has the valuable as- 
Demand 


goods. 
sistance of persistent national advertising. 
is created for the commodities in advance. By con 
necting his own publicity with such national advertis 
ing, he can take full advantage of the selling oppor- 
tunities thus provided for him. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 














VARIETY IS ADVERTISING NECESSITY. 


Variety is, it has been said, the spice of life. Va- 
riety is the secret of good advertising. Hence, it be- 
hooves the student of effective advertising methods to 
devote a fair share of attention and study to this sub- 
ject, to remember that we are farther and farther away 
from the age of sign language, and of pictorial expres- 
sion, and that the greatest of the world’s literature has 
been in many cases that which has been unaccompanied 
even by the best artistic design or the product of the 
best artistic genius. Don’t overdo the pictorial in ad- 
vertising. 





x * * 


The advertisement reproduced herewith appeared in 
a newspaper at a time when housewives were begin- 


oreccccooooooosoooooooooos Ning to make 
e 3 plans for their 
House Cleaning ¢ sine cleaning 
e 
Time 


; and decorating. 

; Consequently, it 
Means re-decorating to§ 
most housewives, ; 
* 
? 


was an appro- 
priate advertise- 


ment for the 
; season. It re- 
nish line this year is un- men that the 


time for house 
cleaning has ar- 
rived, and like- 
wise _ reminds 


3 
TheGrayHardwareCo. $ sient iwy 


their paints and 
999906909 O00060600000O0O® Vo rnishes at the 
store of the advertiser. It is a small advertisement, 
but it doubtless brought a reasonable amount of busi- 
ness to the Gray Hardware Company which arranged 
it. It appeared in the Coshocton Tribune, Coshocton, 
Ohio. The border around the copy helps to make it 
stand out prominently. 


limited. Make your se- 
lections here. 


SOSSOSOS SOS OSOSOSOOS 


* * * 


THRIFT IS A NATIONAL NECESSITY. 





War necessarily entails an enormous destruction of 
capital. The facts are too familiar to require special 
emphasis in this place. The demand for funds by 
the Government has led to a heavy absorption in taxes 
and bond sales of the available savings of the people. 
Apart from the absorption of funds by the Govern- 
ment there has also been an absorption by specialized 
industries engaged wholly in war work and not adapt- 
able to peace production. In the peace industries 
there has been a tendency to allow plant and machin- 
ery to deteriorate without adequate replacement. New 
lines of production for individual purposes have prop- 
erly been almost completely checked. But after the 





war the demands for capital for replacement of ma- 
chinery, etc., in established industries, for starting 
new enterprises, and for putting to work all the sol- 
diers who return from war, will be intense and sus- 
tained. The well-being of humanity requires that as 
fully as possible these demands be met. They can be 
met only by the widest possible practice of economy 


and thrift. 
oK ok ae 


The accompanying is a business card advertisement 
which should cause the readers to remember the ad- 
vertiser when they are in need of someone to do their 


W. J. FISCUS 


Spouting, Sheet Metal and 
Furnace Work 


116 North Main Street. 
Res, 371-X Bell Bell Telephone 130-L 
Slate, Tin, Steel, Galvanized Iron. 








spouting, sheet metal, or warm air heater work. This 
advertisement was arranged by W. J. Fiscus, and ap- 
peared in the Daily Courier of Findlay, Ohio. It is 
neat and pleasing to look upon. The name of the ad- 
vertiser is set in bold type and the rest of the adver- 
tisement is likewise set in very legible type, which is 
a decided advantage in copy of this kind. 
* * 


INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING PAYS. 


“Institutional advertising” is the way the advertis- 
ing manager of a great manufacturing company de- 
scribes its publicity in trade and technical mediums. 
The concern does a considerable amount of general 
advertising in national magazines, and its business 
paper advertising dovetails with this nicely; but the 
principal object is to build prestige in the various trade 
fields, rather than to pull inquiries. 

“We don’t seek inquiries through our trade paper 
advertising,” explained the advertising manager, “but 
use the trade publications with the feeling that they 
can strengthen our position from the institution point 
of view. Full-page and half-page copy is run, and the 
greatest impetus is given the advertising at the time 
when building is active, as that is when we have the 
best opportunity to increase the interest of the dealer 
in our products.” 

e ¢-<¢ 

Many:are giving their lives; you are asked only to 

loan your money. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








OFFICIAL FACTS ARE GIVEN ABOUT THE 
COAL SITUATION. 





The Committee on Public Information desires that 
the widest possible publicity be given to the following 
official facts concerning the coal situation and the 
necessity for intelligent economy in the use of fuel: 

The war program of the nation demands 80 million 
more tons of coal this year than last. 

We are calling for 8 million tons of steel ships, and 
to manufacture and deliver the steel for them will 
take 14 million tons of coal. Three million tons are 
needed to carry our average monthly delivery of 
troops to Europe, and four million tons to transport 
their supplies. One hour of intensive artillery action 
at the front uses up 1,800 tons of steel, which it takes 
7,200 tons of coal to produce. To manufacture and 
transport the 60 million shells that were fired by the 
French in the battle of Verdun, called for the con- 
sumption of nearly 9 million tons of coal. 

The demands for coal this year have increased in 
American industrial plants eighteen per cent, in gas 
and electric utilities fifteen per cent, in shipping thirty 
per cent, in the railroads 7 per cent, and in domestic 
consumption 13 per cent. 

It has been impossible to provide for these increases 
by increased production. There have been 224 new 
mines opened and weekly production has risen as 
high as a seventeen per cent increase over the cor- 
responding week of 1917, but there has not been the 
necessary mine labor available to meet the whole de- 
mand and there have not been coal cars enough to 
keep the coal moving from the mines. 

In an attempt to meet the deficit, the Fuel Admin- 
istration has carried out a thorough campaign of sav- 
ing. It has undertaken to inspect the country’s 250,000 
steam-producing plants, and hopes to save thereby 
twenty million tons of coal a year. Asa result of this 
inspection, in Connecticut alone eighty plants are 
saving 50,000 tons annually. One plant in Syracuse is 
making a saving that will amount to 10,000 tons a year. 
In the city of Chicago three plants are saving 74,000 
tons by substituting electricjty and water power for 
steam. 

3y the introduction of “skip-stop” schedules on all 
street railways, it is expected that another million and 
a half tons may be saved. Further savings have been 
made by consolidating ice plants, small power plants, 
etc., by reducing outdoor lighting and advertising 
signs, and by obtaining greater economy in hotels, 
offices, apartment houses and public buildings. It is 
estimated that a million tons will be saved by a cam- 
paign to substitute tungsten lamps for the less econom- 
ical carbon filament lamps. And by a process of dis- 
tillation at a low temperature, it has been found pos- 
sible to extract valuable oils and by-products from 


coal and to make from the residue an excellent smoke- 
less coal in briquettes, with a great saving of fuel. 

uel has been conserved for essential war indus- 
tries by limiting the amount used in brewing, in green- 
houses, in the manufacture of wall-paper, pianos, 
automobiles, building materials, etc. Exports to Can- 
ada have been reduced by agreement with the Canad- 
ian Fuel Controller. By a zone system of distribu- 
tion, the railroad haul has been made as short as 
possible and the congestion of traffic prevented. By 
providing for the ordering of the winter supply of 
household coal in the summer months, mines have 
been kept busy that would ordinarily slacken down 
in summer for want of a market, and the winter load 
of coal on the railroads has been lessened. 

During the coal famine, last winter, much inferior 
coal was mined and sold. To prevent a repetition of 
that abuse, a vigorous inspection has been established, 
coal companies have been fined, and cars have been 
denied to the mines that persisted in shipping im- 
purities. 

In short, the Fuel Administration is attacking our 
coal problem from every possible angle. It is increas- 
ing production and reducing consumption without any 
disastrous disarrangement of our industrial balance. 
It is evident, however, that the greatest economies 
will have to be practised this winter, in order to avoid 
another serious shortage. 


-7o- 


PHYSICIANS ADVOCATE COOLER HOMES. 


Endorsement of the contention that the atmosphere 
of the home is most often too hot and too dry has been 
given by eminent physicians of the country. Dr. James 
J. Walsh, physician, doctor of philosophy and author, 
says this: 

“Pneumonia takes a little more than one man in 
eight, and therefore has wrested from tuberculosis 
the grim honor of killing the most human beings. Man 
is a marine animal, seven-eighths water. He needs 
cool air and moisture around him. Overheated dry 
air makes him too susceptible to disease. In a tem- 
perature of over 68 degrees it is difficult for men and 
women to exist healthfully. If Americans can be 
taught to live in this temperature the number of pneu- 
monia victims will surely decrease. Fresh, cool, moist 
air is the foe of pneumonia, and persons who keep 
their houses cool and breathe fresh, moist air need 
have no fear of it.” 

Dr. Abraham Jacobi also gives his endorsement in 
the following words: 

“Seventy degrees is too much; 65 is ample for per- 
sons in robust health who are actively engaged. Sus- 
ceptibility to disease is developed by breathing an over- 
heated atmosphere, and if persons can be taught to 
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keep their houses cool enough for health, life as well 
as coal will be saved.” 

Dr. Haven Emerson, Commissioner of Health of 
New York, is another distinguished physician who ad- 
vocates a reasonable temperature in American house- 
holds. He says: 

“A temperature of 68 degrees supplies ample heat 
for all healthy persons. There is no question that our 
houses and offices are kept too warm. An undoubted 
improvement in the public health will take place if 
the American people can be persuaded to keep their 
houses cool enough.” 





OPPOSES GAMBLING IN WAR STAMPS. 





H. E. Benedict, executive secretary of the war 
savings section of the war loan organization at Wash- 
ington, has issued a warning against the use of lot- 
tery, raffling or gambling devices in the sale of war 
savings securities. The Treasury Department is 
strictly opposed to the employment of such methods 
whether or not they come technically under a legal 
prohibition. “Any device in the nature of a game 
of chance, or which has the aspect of a raffle or lot- 
tery, should be stopped,”’ says Mr. Benedict’s warning. 
“Of course, the local chairman or others initiating 
such movements probably do so in good faith, and 
after the lottery plan has got under way it is often 
difficult to stop it without chilling the whole com- 
munity to the sale of the government securities. It 
is, therefore, exceedingly desirable that every possible 
precaution be taken to prevent such movements origi- 
nating.” 





EMPHASIZES IMPORTANCE OF FIREPOT. 


A firepot is one of the most important parts of a 
warin air heater. If the fuel is not properly burned 
so as to produce the right heat, then the firepot is not 
built correctly. As this is the prime function of a 
warm air heater, care must be taken in selecting a 
heater. The firepot in the Wise heaters—one of which 
is depicted herewith—is manufactured under their ex- 
clusive Condit patent. It is heavy and cast in one 

solid piece. There 

NER EE is a series of cells 

ee Ve mg =6oand slots cast in 

i NE i SE the walls of the 

“Ah Gt pot extending from 

—_ the bottom to the 
top into which the 
air is admitted and 
heated before en- 
tering into and 
above the fuel, 
thus supplying the 
fire with heated 
air, and securing 
perfect combustion 





Wise Warm Air Heater Made By Wiseand generating in- 
Furnace Company, Akron, Ohio. tense heat. Any 


kind of soft coal can be burned with success such as 
slack, screening, or lignite because the admission of 
air into and above the fuel at the point of combustion 
cokes this fuel and in a short time after the fire has 
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been replenished with the dirtiest kind of coal, a clean 
fire like that of hard coal or coke can be had. This 
firepot is also economical for the reason that all par- 
ticles of fuel in the pot are subject to uniform draft. 
Dealers can secure further particulars and catalog by 
writing to the Wise Furnace Company, Akron, Ohio. 





LIBERTY POSTERS ARE INSPIRING. 








Ten million posters and display cards in eleven de- 
signs are being used by the Treasury Department in 
the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign. All of the de- 
signs were donated by distinguished American artists. 

The brutality and atrocity with which the Germans 
wage war are vividly portrayed in most of the posters, 
and the duty and vital importance of protecting our 
country and our women and children from such an 
enemy, and of rescuing the world and humanity from 
its curse are emphasized with all the appeal of art. 

One of the posters, by Strothmann, is the menacing 
face of a German soldier with a bloody bayonet; the 
ruins of a cathedral and the smoke of wanton con- 
flagration appear in the picture. A poster, by Norton, 
shows a pair of bloody German military boots with 
the injunction : “Keep These Off of the United States.” 
There is a strong appeal in the picture, by Everett, of 
a mother, with an infant at her breast and another 
child clinging to her skirts, with one arm stretched out 
in agonizing appeal; the legend is “Must Children Die 
and Mothers Plead in Vain?” 

The Statue of Liberty crumbling under German shell 
fire and New York City in flames is pictured, by Pen- 
nell, with the legend, “That Liberty Shall Not Perish 
From the Earth.” “Hun or Home?” is the caption of 
a picture, by Raleigh, representing a German soldier 
invading a home while a little girl with a baby in her 
arms gazes in mortal fear and apprehension. 

The bloody imprint of a hand, “The Hun—His 
Mark,” makes a striking poster, by St. John, with the 
exhortation, “Blot It Out With Liberty Bonds.” “Re- 
member Belgium” appears in a poster by Young above 
a silhouette of a German soldier dragging away a ter- 
rified Belgian girl; the background is vivid fire and 
ruin. 

A new note is Struck in the poster, by Williams, “Tor 
Victory”—the figure of Victory bearing a sword in 
one hand and the American shield in the other leading 
our troops; the American eagle and flag appear in the 
picture. “Come On” is the caption of a picture, by 
Whitehead, of a determined American soldier with 
prepared bayonet standing over a body of a dead Ger- 
man. Victory figures again in the beautiful female 
figure standing out against the American flag and 
pointing out to sea; she towers above a gun crew in 
action upon an American battleship when a gun is be- 
ing actually served. This picture, which is by Howard 
Chandler Christy, is declared by experts to be tech- 
nically accurate even to the marking of the shell which 
shows it to be an actual service shell for sinking sub- 
marines and not a target shell. 





+ —_____- 

Remember, coal is now our most precious mineral. 
It is the hub of the war wheel. The supply is short. 
“Save that extra shovelful.” 
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TRIANGULAR GRATES ARE EFFICIENT. 


In the American Boiler Plate Warm Air Heater, 
shown in the illustration herewith, the grates are tri- 
angular and hollow in the center. They are prevented 
from warping because either side may -be turned to 
the fire. The bars work separately, which allows the 
ashes to be removed around the sides without wasting 
coal through the center. The ashes are removable 
from any part of the firepot. In this heater, the dust 


box is not connected to the drum in body of the heater, 
which is said to provide additional heating surface. 


37 





seamen T= 3 
American Boiler Plate Warm Air Heater, Made by the Ameri- 
can Furnace Company, 2725 Morgan Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
There is, however, space between the drum and three 
flues for the air to rise and be heated in. The dust 
box which connects the three pipes or radiators at 
the bottom is made of a one piece casting, arranged 
so that the cleanout may be placed on either side, a 
cast cap being provided for the other end. Dealers 
can obtain further particulars by addressing the 
American Furnace Company, 2725 Morgan Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 





SAYS PAPEF MUST NOT BE WASTED. 


The War Industries Board gives the following six 
reasons why paper must not be wasted: 

1. The Government’s requirements for all kinds 
of paper are increasing rapidly and must be supplied. 

2. Paper making requires a large amount of fuel 
which is essential for war purposes. A pound of 
paper wasted represents from one to three pounds of 
coal wasted. 

3. Paper contains valuable chemicals necessary for 
war purposes. Economy in the use of paper will re- 
lease a large quantity of these materials for making 
ammunition or poisonous gas. 

4. Paper making requires labor and capital, both 
of which are needed in war service. 


5. Paper making requires transportation space. 
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Economy in the use of paper will release thousands 
of freight cars for war purposes. 

6. Greater care in the purchase and use of paper 
will save money. Your savings will help finance the 
war. 





GUARANTEES THE SANITAIR WARM AIR 
HEATING SYSTEM BY BOND. 


No manufacturer would be willing to offer a bonded 
guarantee that his products could do certain things 
unless he knew that they actually could do-.these 
things. When a company 
is willing to stand by its 
products to the extent of 
offering a bonded guaran- 
tee in support of all claims 
which it makes, - 










it is a sure sign 
that the manu- 
facturers have 
coniidence in 
their articles. It is also a 
proof of the high charac- 
ter of the products. The 
manufacturers who make 
claims for their goods must 
be ready to back up those 
with something 
more than mere words. 
Accordingly, the Stand- 
School Heater Com- 
426 West Ontario 
Street, Chicago, 
makes this statement re- 
garding its Sanitair Warm Air Heating System, illus- 
“We guarantee by our Standard 


claims 


ard 
Warm Aijr 


Heating 

Made by Standard 
Heater Company, 426 
West Ontario Street, Chicago, 
Ithinois. 


Sanitair 
System, 


pany, 
School 


Illinois, 


trated herewith: 
Bond that the Sanitair System with our combination 
hot and cold register (necessitating that only one reg- 
ister opening be cut in the floor), will heat any house 
more perfectly and with much less fuel than most 
other heaters. If, after a fair trial, it is not found 
to be more efficient and economical than other warm 
air heaters it may be removed, and, if paid for, the 
entire purchase price will be returned.” 

Such a guarantee is important to the dealer and 
installer. It gives them the assurance that the heater 
is all that is claimed for it, and gives them a sub- 
stantial selling argument. In response to the laws 
of gravitation (gold air being heavier than warm air) 
the Sanitair Warm Air Heating System of circulation 
and ventilation carries the hot air to the farthest cor- 
ner of the house and draws the cold air from the same 
corner, through the door openings toward the cold 
air register. Furthermore, as long as any fire remains 
in the heater, this mild but continuous motion of air 
through the entire house proceeds, thereby insuring 
an even temperature and fresh air at a greatly reduced 
cost compared to the old method. The upstairs rooms 
are warmed by placing ceiling registers wherever 
needed. Dealers and installers should obtain par 
ticulars of these and other features of the Sanitair 
Warm Air Heating System by addressing the Stand 
ard School Heater Company, 426 West Ontario Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE | 
TINSMITH 
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PATTERNS FOR PITCHED COVERS. 
By O. W. Korue. 

Round, square and rectangle pitched covers are 
everyday problems to some workmen. To others they 
are met with only once in a while, and still others 
would be tickled to get a chance to try out their hand 
on them. The drawing to the left represents an ele- 


to the slant rise B-C as radius and using D as center 
a circle is described. The circumference 31-7/16” can 
then be marked out by bending a metal strip around 
the curb and marking the points C’-C” which after 
laps are. allowed represents the cut-out. The edges 
for locking to the rim must be allowed extra. Never 
include the edges in the development otherwise grave 
errors may be met with. 
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Patterns for Pitched Covers. 


vation and a half plan for a round pitched cover ordi- 
narily the rim would first be assembled and the upper 
edge turned outward. Then the net diameter would 
be measured, trying the rim in different positions so 
as to prove the rim is round. This diameter can be 
represented as A-C in this case. The center D-B can 
be made anything but generally a quarter pitch is suf- 
ficient. It is not well to make these hoods steep and 
still again not too shallow or they will cave in. The 
half plan is used in determining the stretchout. Al- 


though in actual work the above drawing is condensed 
as shown to the right by half elevation where only 
As D-C is the half diameter 
of say 5” then the whole diameter would be 10”. The 
circumference for a 10” cylinder would be— 3.1416 
times 10 or 31.4160 or 31-7/16”. 


D-C-HB is necessary. 


By setting dividers 


In the lower left hand corner we have the develop- 
ment for a square pitched cover, the plan shows the 
length of the sides with the hip lines in place while 
the elevation f-e shows the rise of hood. Now it 1s 
the idea to set the dividers to the apex so the other leg 
of dividers will describe the corners of cover. This is 
accomplished by developing a diagonal section through 
hip or by placing the rise of elevation e-f as e-f in plan. 
The dotted line f-b will be the half diagonal section 
through it and the radius for describing the pattern. 
Some workmen prefer to set the plan line e-b as f-b’. 
Then b’-e will be the desired radius. Either method is 
all right only the plan method is shorter and therefore 
more satisfactory. With the dividers set to radius 
f-b of plan and using any point as e, in pattern as 
center, describe a circle. Then reset dividers to equal 
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the side lines of plan as a-b and using a, in pattern to 
start with step off the four spaces which establishes a’. 
Then draw lines between points and through the cen- 
ter e, which gives the pattern. Observe the radius 
line f-b is longer than the plan hip line e-b, and there- 
fore the circle in pattern is made larger which permits 
all the plan lines being placed and still allows a cut 
out as a-a’-e. When the hip lines are bent this open- 
ing will close in and form the cover. 

In drawing C, we have a plan of a rectangle F-G-I. 
The cover for this dimension will be laid out identical 
to the square cover. Only in this case we dispense 
with the elevation. After the hip lines are drawn 
square out a line from the apex J, making the line J-K 
exactly at right angles to F-H. The height J-K can be 
made equal to a quarter or a third or a half pitch. 
This pitch is found by dividing the end F-I of plan 
in that many equal parts, as 4 parts make quarter 
pitch, 3 parts, third pitch, and 2 parts half pitch. The 
line J-K would be one space of the rise of hood. Draw 
lines F-K-H which is the diagonal section through hip. 
Using K-F as radius, strike the circle for pattern and 
step it off the same as explained for the square one. 
This produces the pattern “C’. All laps and edges 
must be allowed extra. 
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SOME LIBERTY LOAN NEGATIVES. 


Don’t think you can buy a ticket for three rounds— 
this is a fight to a finish. 

Don’t hang the sign Verboten over your savings 
bank when your country must be saved. 

Don’t let your pocketbook have growing pains. Lib- 
erty Bonds will remove them. 

Don’t let your Uncle Sammy die on third—when a 
little sacrifice hit will bring him home. 

Don’t think that hot air will kill the Kaiser—it takes 
money to make guns roar. 

Don’t think we have got to Berlin every time you 
get a whiff of sauerkraut. 

Don’t get the idea that a Liberty Loan is a dona- 
tion. You get back your money plus 4% per cent. 

Don’t hesitate to buy mortgages on Uncle Sam or 
the Kaiser will have one on you. 

Don’t think you can ante with pants’ buttons to get 
into the game for democracy. 

Don’t attempt to travel on the Red, White, and Blue 
trail unless you have a Liberty Loan license. 

There are no stop signals on Picardy avenue, and 
it takes gas to keep Pershing’s car in high. 


THE SHEET METAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILWAUKEE HOLDS MEETING. 








A just appreciation of the force of the old adage re- 
lating to a sound mind in a sound body was shown at 
the regular monthly meeting of the Master Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
held Wednesday, October 2, 1918, at 8¢1o p. m. in 
suilders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 456 Broadway, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. John Bogenberger, president 
of the organization, occupied the chair. The serious 
business of the evening was conducted with the thor- 
oughness which characterizes all deliberations of this 


body. Correspondence from the national secretary 
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Wisconsin state association was read and 
briefly discussed. 

The president reported that no additional progress 
had been made with reference to the building section 
of the Council of Defense, but that a meeting would 
be held the following day the proceedings of which 
would be reported at the next regular monthly meet- 


Unless something of extraor- 


and the 


ing of the Association. 
dinary importance should transpire in the meanwhile 
bearing upon the building section of the Council of 
Defense, no special meeting will be called during the 
interval. ~ 

A patriotic touch was given to the gathering by a 
motion to remit the dues of all members of the Asso- 
ciation who have been or may be called to the colors. 
It was carried with enthusiastic unanimity. From data 
reported to the meeting it was disclosed that the sheet 
metal section will exceed its quota of the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan by 200 per cent. 

The matter of forming a bowling club among the 
sheet metal contractors to participate in the Builders’ 
and Traders’ League games was brought up by J. 
Millen. A team has already been organized composed 
of J. Millen, captain, O. A. Hoffmann, Henry Pluck- 
ham, Frank Romberger, and Paul L. Biersach and W. 
L.. Gallun as substitutes. A motion was made that a 
box of cigars be given to the bowler of the sheet metal 
section running the highest score in the first fifteen 
games up to January 1st. The encouragement thus 
given to this form of athletics is evidence of the sanity 
which governs the Association in its watchfulness over 
the welfare of the members. 
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IS STRONG AND DURABLE. 


A good handle—wherever such a thing is neces- 
sary—helps sell a commodity. Often the commodity 
itself may be of uncommon excellence of workman- 
ship and material, but with its usefulness seriously 
impaired by poor or ill-fitting handle. This compara- 
tively insignificant detail assumes major proportions 
when it comes to a question of giving complete sat- 
isfaction to the customer. This fact is well under- 
stood by Berger Brothers Company of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, in the designing and manufacture of 
40, shown in the 
a — illustration 
In- 


the Keystone Boiler Handle No. 


herew ith. 


deed, its con- 


struction is so 
thorough and 
its material so 
durable that the 
company de- 


will 





reas clares it 
Keystone Boiler Handle, Made by Berger 
Brothers Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


outlast any boil- 
er to which it 
may be attached. The clips of these handles are made 
from heavy sheet steel, brightly tinned and accurately 
and carefully finished. Also they are adequately 
cupped for the shoulder of the wooden portion of the 
handle and have countersunk holes so that when the 
heavy rivets are upset and drawn tight. it be- 
-comes impossible for the wood to work loose. Not 
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only is the Keystone Boiler Handle No. 40 strong and 
durable, but it is also correctly designed to give the 
utmost comfort to the hand in the use thereof. Sam- 
ples of the Keystene Boiler Handles are furnished 
free to manufacturers of tinware who make applica- 
tion to the Berger Brothers Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Tinshops which do repairing for 
kitchen and laundry utensils will find it to their ad- 
vantage to have a sufficient stock of these handles. 
at 
ASSIGNS PATENTS FOR A WELDING 
TORCH AND MECHANISM 
FOR BLOWPIPES. 


John Harris, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to the Carbo- 
Hydrogen Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been granted United States patent rights, 
under numbers 1,277,068 and 1,277,069 for a welding 
torch and a valve mechanism for blowpipes 
and the like burners, respectively, described 
herewith: 

Number 1,277,068: In a device of the 
kind described, the combination, with a de- 
tachable burner tube, of a branched fitting 
to which said tube is attached, said fitting 
comprising a straight portion and a curved 
portion communicating with the straight 
portion, conduits connected to the branches 
of said fitting, a valve common to said con- 
duits and independent valves arranged in 
the said conduits rearwardly of the first 





mentioned valve. 
Number 1,277,069: In a blowpipe, the 
combination, with a head having passage- 
14> ways for supplying oxygen and a mixture 
* thereof with a combustible gas, respec- 
tively, to jets, of a valve body having 
therein a valve-controlled passageway for 
combustible gas and an inlet passageway 
for oxygen, a chamber communicating 
» with the second passageway, an annular 
valve seat in said chamber, a valve in said 
chamber, a spring in said chamber nor- 
mally holding said valve against said seat, 
a passageway for cutting oxygen extend- 
. ing through said seat and an operating 
stem therein, a passageway leading from the last-men- 
tioned passageway to the oxygen passageway in said 
head, a valve-controlled passageway for heating oxy- 
gen extending from said chamber and conducting 
oxygen to the mixture passageway or passageways in 
said head, and means for operating said stem to un- 

seat said valve. 





690° LL2'T 
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HELP TO GAS THE HUNS. 


The time is here to launch a gas attack against the 
Huns. The mere fact that we are thousands of 
miles from the fighting line doesn’t make a bit of dif- 
ference. We can heip hurl tens of thousands of gas 
grenades at the heads of the barbarians who are fight- 
ing the forces of civilization in France. We can do it 
by subscribing to the fourth Liberty loan. 
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Maybe you will dig into your pocket with greater 
joy when you stop to think that every 45 cents that you 
lend to Uncle Sam will put a gas grenade in the hands 
of one of the boys over there. 


—_ 


DESCRIBES THE CLERK WHO FAILED. 





He always came to the store a few minutes late; he 
always left it a few minutes early. 

He always worked leisurely. If there happened to 
be a rush on, it was no concern of his. 

He never said a good word for the firm outside of 
business hours; he thought he was not hired as ad- 
vertising agent. 

He wondered why he was “let out” at the earliest 
opportunity ; he is now wondering why everybody else 
seems able to secure employment and no one seems 
to want him. 

He never failed to credit himself with being the 
mainstay of the business; he forgot that everything 
went on quite as merrily before he identified himself 
with the concern. 

He did not try to learn the “ins and outs” of the 
business ; he considered that he was hired to do a cer- 
tain amount of work and not to fit himself for a more 
responsible position in the store. 

~o- 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Air Moisteners. 


From Anderson-Jobe Hardware Company, Nineteenth 
and Campbell Streets, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Kindly let us know who manufactures air mois- 
teners. 

Ans.—Reid-Geisler Manufacturing Company, 5235 
Ravenswood avenue, and the Savo Manufacturing 
Company, 39 South La Salle street, both of Chicago. 

Hollow Wire Gasolene System. 


From G. FE. Chapman, 25 South High Street, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Can you tell me who in Chicago makes a hollow 
wire gasolene system? 

Ans.—Gloria Light Company, 1100 Washington 
boulevard, and the Nagel-Chase Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 254 East Erie street, both of Chicago. 





ITEMS. 


The Puget Sound Sheet Metal Works, Seattle, 
Washington, is having plans prepared for a one-story 
plant, 90x200 feet. 

The ‘Detroit Sheet Metal Works, 388 East Milwau- 
kee Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, is building a one- 
story plant, 60x100 feet. 

The Lambert-Sievers Sheet Metal Works, Cicero, 
Illinois, has been incorporated for $15,000 by Albert 
J. Lambert, Joseph Lambert and Albert Sievers. 

Rosenbaum Brothers, metal goods, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, have let a. contract for a brick, two- 
story, 40x10@-foot storage building and shop at Broad- 
way and Sixth Street. 

The Nathan Kramer’s Sons Company, Incorpor- 
ated, Springfield, Massachusetts, has been incor- 
porated to make metal goods with a capital stock of 
$15,000. The incorporators are: Michael Greenberg, 
Edward B. Kramer and Hyman Kramer. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,277,484 



























1,277,349. Eaves-Trough Hanger. Jonathan P. Abbott, 
Painesville, Ohio. Filed Nov. 8, 1917. 
1,277,351. Jar-Holder. Walter R. Ahrens, Chicago, III. 


Fited Oct. 11, 1917. 

1,277,379. Firearm. 
Tansley, Hartford, Conn., assignors to Colt’s Patent 
Arms Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn. Filed March 
30,1917. 


Francis C. Chadwick and George H 


1,277,433. Combination Bevel, Square and Saw. Carl E. 
Larson, Mason City, Iowa. Filed Feb. 25, 1918. 

1,277,453. Electric Iron. Christian Martinsen, Seattle, 
Wash. Filed Aug. 30, 1917. 

1,277,474. Strainer. Albert G. Petit, Detroit, Mich. 


Filed July 5, 1918. 

1,277,481. Tool-Holder. William S. Robinson, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to Armstrong Bros. Tool Company, Chicago, IIt. 
Filed Aug. 11, 1917. 

1,277,484. Weather-Strip. 
S. D. Filed Oct. 27, 1917. 

1.277,490. Wrench. Charles Schlayer, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Sept. 6, 1916. 


Lewis F. Rohde, Watertown, 


_ 1,277,509. Rake. Jennie Wallace, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Filed April 19, 1917. 
1,277,527. Fly-Trap. Ernest FE. Allen, Eugene, Ore 


Filed June 19, 1918. 


Fire 
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George W. Hargett and Harry 
Filed Jan. 7, 1918. 


Animal-Trap. 
F. Kimball, Hoisington, Kans. 


1 277,375 


1,277,579. Cooking Utensil. Otto Haselau, Long Island 
City, N. Y. Filed April 4, 1917. 

1,277,611. Washboiler. George Hlans Lemke, Zumbro 
Falls, Minn. Filed March 13, !918. 

1,277,751. Boiler and Furnace Ash-Pan. John J. Pro 


Filed Dec. 7, 1917. 
Luke Daniel Reed 


hazka, Chicago, III 
1,277,754. Door-Fastener. 
Ill. Filed June 26, 1918, 
1,277,843. Door-Locking 
ton, Peru, Ind., assignor of one-half to Leroy O 
Peru, Ind. Filed May 25, 1917. 
1,277,865. Sad-Iron Stand. 
Filed Sept. 26, 1917. 
1,277,879. Hacksaw-Frame 
Conn. Filed Feb. 21, 1918. 
1,277,905. Blow-Torch. 
by Clara A. Gilbert and Joseph Donald 
Philadelphia, Pa. Filed Jan. 20, 1917. 
1,277,912. Sad-Iron Holder for Ironing Boards. 
A Greenup, St. Louis, Mo. Filed Jan. 22, 1917 
1,277,921. Flat-Iron. Harry G. Heckmann, Binghamton, 
N. Y., assignor to The Central Flatiron Mfg. Co., Johnson 
City, N. Y. Filed Jan. 25, 1917 
1,277,946. Pot and Lid Lifter. 
Wyo. Filed March 7, 1918 


Brrnham, 


Williara H. Brit 


Bowman, 


Mechanism. 


Grace Coggins, Cotati, Cal. 


John Donnelly, Branford, 


Edmund D. Gilbert, deceased, 


Lodge, executors, 


Rebecca 


lohn Kentel, Cheyenne, 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








EFFORTS ARE MAKING TO INCREASE THE 
OUTPUT OF STEEL. 





In view of the fact that the estimated needs of war 
production are 38,000,000 tons of steel a year, efforts 
are making to increase the output. Finished steel pro- 
duction is calculated at 33,000,000 tons annually, leav- 
ing a deficiency of 5,000,000 between needs and pro- 
duction. Consequently, representatives of the War 
Industries Board and of other government boards 
have made direct appeals to the managers and em- 
ployes in many districts, and as a result production 
drives will be instituted generally. 

Curtailment of automobile production and restrict- 
ing of steel supplies to manufacturers of a variety of 
articles is regarded as materially helping the situation, 
but not fully meeting it. Labor is considered the 
drawback to full production. A shortage of the latter 
has existed for some time because of continued with- 
drawal of men from industry for the army. 

Even essential industries have been 
“rations,” and further retrenchment in steel seems in- 
evitable. The effect of the new policy on the shipping 
program is not expected to be important. The ship- 
ping program is getting all the steel it needs, and its 
work has not been hampered by actual cuts in its 
supply. 

The manufacture of gas and other pipe, tanks and 
fire hydrants, kitchen stoves and utensils is also af- 
fected. 

“The regulation will be enforced even though they 
may conflict with munition ordinances,” it was stated 
at the War Industries Board. “The regulations will 
not preclude the use of existing manufactured stocks 
provided the metal cannot be utilized for more essential 
war purposes.” 

Kitchen stove types are cut to six by the order, with 
nickel plating and ornamentation barred. Water serv- 
ice pipes are to be three-quarter inch size, except in 
large buildings. Electrically equipped houses may not 
have gas pipes put in for lighting purposes. Gas main 
extensions of more than 1,000 feet are forbidden and 
metal pipes cannot be used for water mains except by 
the board’s permission. Water supply tanks must not 
be made of metal and street fire hydrants held to the 
minimum number consistent with safety. 

Manufacturers of horseshoes to save steel are cut- 
ting down production by limiting their output to a few 
sizes and patterns. The differential prices of horse- 
shoes and cut nails have been advanced in price as well 
as several other commodities. Cast iron pipe has been 
advanced $5.00 per ton. 

It is an interesting fact that the large integrated 
steel companies have agreed to lend assistance to the 
smaller steel companies that are dependent upon pig 
iron purchased in the open market. One large steel 
company has already furnished a small mill with a 


placed on 


tonnage of plates at 344 cents per pound. Any of the 
other small mills that may be in distress can be re- 
lieved by application to the Iron and Steel Institute 
which will take steps to prevent the small mills oper- 
ating at a loss. This arrangement was reached with 
the War Industries Board in lieu of a pooling plan 
of steel which has long been contemplated by the 
Washington authorities. 

J. Leonard Replogle, Steel Administrator, said 
that recent conferences in Washington among steel 
men and War Industries Board officials have pro- 
duced means of stimulating steel production, but that 
further conservation and curtailment are necessary. 

STEEL. 

Production of soft steel bars for general use has 
been further curtailed. In order to produce an in- 
creased tonnage of standard steel rails it has been 
necessary to divert ingots from bar mills to rail mills 
and inasmuch as production of shell bars cannot be 
lessened, the reduction in output is being taken from 
ordinary bars. This situation makes the possibility of 
most users obtaining further bar supplies exceedingly 
remote. 

Bar iron manufacturers are in a comfortable posi- 
tion, with sufficient tonnage to carry them well into 
fourth quarter. Expert tonnage continues to be 
taken, but whatever is shipped after October 1 must 
have a priority certificate, as well as an export license. 
Buying of chain iron continues as eastern mills are 
unable to supply their regular customers. 


COPPER. 
Copper is firm at the fixed price of 26 cents a pound. 


It is practically impossible to obtain definite informa- 
tion as to the relation of supply to demand; but there 
is every indication that a slight, but not uncomfort- 
able, copper shortage exists. The whole character of 
business has changed to such a remarkable extent 
that the available statistics convey little if any mean- 
ing. Before the war it was possible to assume with 
almost positive assurance of accuracy that domestic 
consumption in this, that or the other line was absorb- 
ing a given number of million pounds per month. 
Now those lines of consumption have been greatly 
reduced and demand for war purposes has supplanted 
them in the metal market. 


TIN. 
Commenting on the inter-allied pig-tin pool, the 


Mining and Engineering Journal says that the inter- 
national tin control creates what is practically a buy- 
ing monopoly. Such is, of course, just as justifiable 
economically as is a producing and selling monopoly 
and is just as much subject to the law of supply and 
demand. The immediate question will be whether the 
price that will be fixed will be sufficient to bring out 
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the production that is wanted. In this connection 
there are many subordinate questions. 

Tin production differs from that of the other major 
metals in that large mining companies figure to a 
much less extent. Tin comes in small quantities from 
a great many sources, chiefly in scantily developed 
countries and largely from the workings of natives— 
Malays, Chinese and negroes. The value of silver 
plays a great part in their finances, a high price for 
tin meaning much less to them with a high price for 
silver than when exchange is more favorable to them. 
Another question is that of satiety, that is, the point 
where a native may earn so much money in a few days 
that he sees no reason for working during the re- 
mainder of the week; wherefore with increasing 
prices aggregate production may actually decline. We 
have witnessed something similar in the recent beha- 
vior of our own workingmen. 

Another interesting and important subject is the 
handling of the Bolivian output, which is practically 
all in the form of ore, to be smelted abroad. It is 
understood that the governments are to buy this on 
their own accounts and divide it among their smelters 
for conversion into metal on the basis of a fair profit. 
This plan will be hailed with joy by the Bolivian mine 
owners who will attain their desideratum of a stabil- 
ized high price. It will be welcomed by the smelters, 
who have been very reluctant to buy ore supplies or 
enter into contracts on the inflated basis of late. It 
ought to stimulate Bolivian production, owing to both 
foregoing reasons, individually and jointly, which also 
is something to be desired. It may some day cause the 
governments to hold an unsold stock of dear tin, on 
which they will have to pocket a loss, but nobody will 
think of crossing that bridge yet. 


LEAD. 


The lead industry is entirely under the control of 
the lead producers’ committee. This committee is 
scrutinizing orders for consumption carefully and is 
excluding all uses deemed nonessential. The agreed 
prices are unchanged at 7.75 cents, St. Louis, with an 
increase to dealers of % cent for lots of one ton 
upward but less than carloads, and an increase of 4 
cent to dealers for less than ton lots. 


SOLDER. 
Prices of solder in the Chicago market are fluctuat- 


ing, Commercial and Plumbers’ having increased as 
noted in the following quotations: Warranted 50-50, 
per pound, 51 cents; Commercial 45-55, per pound, 
47.25 cents; Plumbers’ per pound, 44.70 cents. 


SPELTER. 

The Government has had some fairly large inquir- 
ies for grade C, while foreign demand has been good. 
Europe also is trying to buy manufactured brass here, 
but we seem unable to meet this call to any extent, 
owing to insufficient labor at the brass mills. 

The lack of interest by consumers seems to be re- 
sponsible for the easier market, and as these interests 
seem well bought for present needs, seeing an easy 
market they naturally hold off. However, the statis- 
tical position is good, the ore and smelter situation 
does not warrant lower prices, and this would be 
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demonstrated when sentiment changes or any usual 
buying takes place. 


SHEETS. 


Reports from Youngstown, Ohio, state that heavy 
demand for ship plates and shell steel continues to 
limit the output of sheet bars at valley mills. But in 
spite of this enough bars are being made to keep sheet 
mills partially occupied. Not long ago the Govern- 
ment requested sheet bar makers to roll a certain 
monthly tonnage which, as was calculated, would keep 
nearby sheet mills in operation at near 75 per cent of 
normal practice. Had this arrangement not been 
mapped out when the sheet bar shortage began to 
present itself, it is doubtful whether some sheet mills 
in the district would be in operation today. However, 
the sheet bar situation as far as sheet makers are con- 
cerned, is still critical. Independent sheet makers not 
operating bar mills are well pleased with their sheet 
bar supply. Many of them have adopted the plan of 
booking class A priority orders only and as a result 
their supply of bars has been steady. It is rumored 
that one maker not in the valley district has been dis- 
posing of sheets at prices higher than those fixed by 
the Government and has been notified to appear before 
an investigating committee. 


TIN PLATE. 

It seems certain that, except for possible priority 
orders, there will be no tin plate allowed to go out 
except on government orders and for food products, 
perishable or non-perishable. The normal consump- 
tion that is thus left out is very considerable, including 
bottle caps, paints, oils and varnishes, tobacco and a 
variety of other things. There is no possibility, it is 
thought, of there being any general letting down of 
the bars allowing tin plate to go to any of these 
classes of consumption. There is always, of course, 
a possibility of the War Industries Board issuing a 
priority order in favor of some particular line of con- 
sumption, provided it can make a strong enough case. 

OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $41.52; old iron axles, $41.52; steel springs, 
$30.36; No. 1 wrought iron, $30.36; No. 1 cast iron, 
$29 to $29.50, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are as follows, per pound: Light copper, 20 
cents; light brass, 1114 cents; lead, 61% cents; zinc, 
5% cents; cast aluminum, 25 cents. 


PIG IRON. 

The opinion is held by some well informed pig iron 
men in the Chicago district that it will be necessary 
for some furnaces either to cease operation or ask the 
Government to take over their plants and operate 
them. It is believed that in some cases actual cost of 
producing iron is several dollars above the new maxi- 
mum prices. As is usually the case at the end of a 
quarter, when new prices are being agitated, business 
is slack both in bookings and in shipments. Much 
less iron is coming forward from the South and con- 
signments of off iron, which have been fairly steady 


until recently, are now almost absent. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 
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i Smokeless Repeater Grade. .... Be No. IS, socket hand'id 135] Nickel Plated. 0000000000000. 10% 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK. mokeless Leader Urade....... 0. ” i a eS 
Black Powder............000- 32% Silver Chime. 2 ..2222222525. 210% 
ON ere r 100 Ibs. $6 32 : 
No. 22-24.......... per 100 Ibs. 6 37| UM. ~" : - AXES. Miscellaneous. 
ME Mivcrccscosness TRS BB ——rpppteespentennnetens: , 1 Church and School, steel alloys. . .30% 
No. 27 per 100 Ibs. 6 47| Arrow... ....-sseeeeeeeeeeees 32%| Boys’ Handled. ong 50 75 
No. 28.............per 100 lbs. 6 52 New Club seeeeeeeseneereeeens 32%| Niagara..........-+. as 9 25 = speeder A 300 400 s'so 
GALVANIZED. Gun Wads—per 1000. Broad. BEVELS, TEE. 
re per 100 Ibs. $7 02} Winchester 7-8 gauge....... $2 25| Ptnpe > West, B Eoovwoesenaes ie Stanle *s rosewood handle, new 
° 9-10 gauge.. 1 94 is Can. ae $53 00 y ’ N 
No. RP per 100 lbs. 7 17 “ 11-28 gauge....... 1 63 Firemen’ 8 (handled), ee ets 
No. 22-24.......... per 100 Ibs. 7 32 ee eed per doz. 19 00 Stanley’ ee ere Nets 
a per 100 lbs, 7 47/| Powder. Each 
SR 100 Ibs. 7 62 . ing, kegs. .... a BINDING CLOTH 
See ere vn 100 tbe. 777 — . ats f eees. " 3 3 50 ane ene Caniee. Zinced 60% 
oe oe egs.... te Ctnnd 8 8 8 8  —ss- ges ey | SAMCOG . cc ccc ces creceseseseseses 0 
No. 30.......00000¢ per 100 Ibs, 8 27 DuPont’ s ager? eats * oo aera fe a ~ oa REE ane een ee 40&10% 
j ed aoa ne tees . 22| Matchless Red Pole......... 14 00| Brass, plated............++.. 60&107% 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. ;. Smokeless, drums.... 43 50 
0 6 ee 22 00 BITS. 
me Meaverrevevees one tO Re .- — ‘ « f fegs---- 1° 23! Single Bitted (without handles) on a - 
De 2G. ccccccccces per 8. “ “ : “te ‘ ennings Pattern............. 50 
SS Res per 100 Ibs, 7 92 Canisters.. 1 00) Warren Silver Steel. ........ tod Ford ar and Machine. ....... 15% 
No. 28 1 L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting Warren Blue Finished....... 12 50 MEIN, od scondcc'covesbes 30%, 
Oe BE .seeeerevvene per 100 lbs. 8 02 ery 11 25 Matchless Red Pole C6 Beaicneeesnkevcnanesced 35% 
L. & R. ‘Grong. De ere ey Russell Jennings.............. 20% 
ah di Sa ca tn ed 5 90 Clark’s Expansive.......... 508&5° 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. L. & R. Orange, Exira Sporting Steer's ** Small list, $22 00....25% 
NRC Ste 3 10| Double Bitted (without handles). “ce kanee '*” $26 00. || 25% 
Per 100 lbs. | L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting IN os otk a5 awann 35&10% 
Wood's Smooth No. 20 $7 27 1 Ib. canisters.......... 56 bet ed ® Natl. Blue, 3} to 44 Ford? s Ship Auger pattern 
ors L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting =| 7, !B-«-- «+--+ +s se per doz. 17 50 Be UntGd soncateed cost 15% 
No. 22-24...... 7 32 4 lb. canisters.......... 32) The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 lbs. 
- * Be Sb, cave 7 37|\L.& . Orange. Ex Extra Sporting are the base prices. COMET. wcccccccccccccsccccceces 10% 
o i 8 Re 7 42 Ib. canisters... -..-.. ,, 22) 34 to 44 Ibs. advance 25c. 
o “ oN Hercules“E.C. and * ‘Infallible l4 toS Ibs. advance 50c. Countersinh. 
O BB. ccscvee 7 52 50 can drums. : 43 50 
Hercules “E. C.,” kegs......... 22 5 44 to 5} Ibs. advance 75c. No. 18 Wheeler's . . . .per doz. $1 80 
Hercules “E. C.,"" 4-kegs....... 11 _ No. 20 = 2 40 
PATENT PLURON SHEET | Hercules “Infallible,” 25 can | BAGS, PAPER NAIL. = ge. ~ 430 
. drums. .... ececeecceseoos 22 00) “ a “ 1 20 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, Hercules “Infallible,” 10 can Pounds. .... 20 Mahew’s Flat...... “ 1 00 
100 Ibs., base No. 28...... $11 55 AEN Se 9 00 Per 1,000.. **gs' oo é So 750 9 ae0 Se ape a 1 50 
Hercules “E. C.,"" }-kegs....... 5 75| 
Hercules “E.C.” and “‘Infallible"’ Dowel. 
BAR SOLDER. Bc aAsccnsenses 1 00 BALANCES, SPRING. Russell Jennings...........++: 30% 
Warranted, 50-50........ per Ib. 51 c| Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, ee 20% | c; 
Commercial, 45-55....... - 474¢| H roules Lightai nae § Rift nial es oc, (psa aia aaah an isa til 9 | Gémslet, 
I i cnéeketcassnes * 444c) ercules Lightsing Rifle, Standard Double Cut......... 25% 
COMMBUETS. 0620 cc ccosccce 1 25 German Pattern..... per doz. $0 7 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, BARS, CROW. DL. incedsenue 3 80 
SPELTER. SL sib bicednacese 1 25! pinch or Wedge Point Gouge...-......+.-. ” 80 
In slabs 10c Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50,* -"~" % jo Memt, perowt....98 68] Socom. ...........2- 18% 
kb Beads éeNeeséenseaneene ° Hercules Bullseye Revolver, Countersink......... 
BD. 6 6006640600000 
SHEET ZINC eens : a BASKETS. Reamer. 
ANVILS. we ennings Square..... “ 250 
CO EE $20 00 : ™ “ 2:00 
Trenton, 70 to 80lbs..... _| Small Willow........ per doz. 10 00 tandard Square..... : 
Less than cask lots....$20 50 to 21 00 Seaton 81 4 150 4 HANG sic od p. Medium Willow...... “11 50) American Octagon... * 175 
| Large Willow........ 13 50 
COPPER. ASBESTOS. Screw Driver. 
Galvanized Steel. 4 bu. 1 bu. 1} bu “ 78 
Board and Paper, up to 1/16” 17c per Ib. No. 7 Common...... , 
Copper sheet, base.......+....+. 36¢ Thicker...... 18c perlb. Per doz....... $8 00 $11 50 $15 00 No.1 Triumph...... 12 








